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ONCE  a  Bishop,  always  a  Bish- 
op," runs  the  proverb;  and  it 
bids  fair  to  prove  true  in  the 
case  of  our  friend  and  brother, 
Bishop  Orson  F.  Whitney,  one 
of  the  three  new  Apostles 
called  and  sustained  at  the  late  General 
Conference.  Though  no  longer  a  Bishop, 
in  office,  the  title  still  clings  to  him,  being 
the  one  most  favored  by  his  friends,  and 
likewise  preferred  by  himself  above  all 
others;  doubtless  for  the  reason  that  most 
of  the  important  events  and  tender  mem- 
ories of  his  past  life  are  associated  there- 
with. 

Bishop  Whitney  was  but  a  youth  of 
twenty-three,  unmarried  and  comparatively 
unknown,  when  he  was  ordained  a  High 
Priest  and  set  apart  to  preside  over  the 
Eighteenth  Ward,  one  of  the  original  nine- 
teen wards  into  which  Salt  Lake  City  in 
•early  days  was  divided.  The  Bishop's 
grandfather,  Newel  K.  Whitney,  first  pre- 
sided over  that  ward,  and  was  at  the  same 
time  the  Presiding  Bishop  of  the  Church. 
He  died  in  1850.  The  immediate  prede- 
cessor of  his  grandson  was  Lorenzo  D. 
Young,  who  resigned  the  office  early  in 
1878.  In  the  summer  of  that  yeai — Sun- 
day, July  14,  was  the  date — Orson  F. 
Whitney  was  called  to  be  the  Bishop  of  the 
Eighteenth  Ward.  He  held  the  position 
until  his  call  to  the  Apostleship,  Sunday, 
April  8,  1906;  thus  serving  in  the  Bishop- 
ric for  nearly  twenty-eight  years, — almost  a 
lifetime  in  these  degenerate  days. 


The  Bishop  is  a  scion  of  one  of  the  best 
known  families  in  Latter-day  Israel.  His 
paternal  grandsire  was  a  close  friend  to 
the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith,  and  had  the 
honor  of  entertaining  him  when  he  first 
came  to  Kirtland,  Ohio,  in  February,  1831. 
The  Whitneys  had  been  converted  to 
"Mormonisrn"  several  months  before,  by 
Elders  Oliver  Cowdery,  Parley  P.  Pratt  and 
their  associates,  who  were  then  on  their 
way  to  Missouri,  to  fulfill  a  mission  to  the 
Lamanites.  Newel  K.  Whitney  became  the 
Bishop  of  Kirtland,  and  was  afterwards, 
as  shown,  the  Presiding  Bishop  of  the 
Church.  His  eldest  son,  Horace  K.,  father 
to  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  one  of 
the  pioneers  who  entered  Salt  Lake  Valley 
on  the  24th  of  July,  1847.  Orson's  mother, 
Helen  Mar  Whitney,  was  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Heber  C.  Kimball,  who,  as  one  of 
the  first  Twelve  Apostles  of  this  dispensa- 
tion, opened  the  British  mission,  and  at 
the  time  of  his  death  was  First  Counselor 
to  President  Brigham  Young. 

The  Whitneys  are  of  English  origin,  the 
first  American  ancestors.  John  and  Elinor 
Whitney,  settling  at  Watertown,  Massa- 
chusetts, in  the  year  1635.  Eli  Whitney, 
the  inventor  of  the  cotton  gin:  Professor 
Josiah  Whitney,  of  Harvard  University; 
Myron  Whitney,  the  famous  vocalist;  and 
William  C.  Whitney,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  under  President  Cleveland,  are 
branches  of  the  same  lineal  tree.  Newel 
K.  Whitney  was  born  at  Marlborough,  Ver- 
mont, and  Horace  K.  Whitney  at  Kirtland, 
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Ohio.  Orson  is  a  native  of  Utah,  having 
been  bom  at  Salt  Lake  City,  July  1st, 
1855.  He  was  named  for  his  uncle,  Orson 
K.  Whitney,  another  pioneer,  and  for  his 
father's  friend,  James  Ferguson. 

While  yet  a  child  he  manifested  unusual 
mental   powers,   particularly  in  the  line  of 
memory.      Anything  that    interested   him 
remained  pictured  upon  his  mind  inefface- 
ably.      He    clearly    recalls  incidents    con- 
nected with  "The  Move,"  at   the  time  of 
the  coming  of  Johnston's  Army,  when  he 
was  less  than  three  years  old.     As  a  school 
boy  he  would  astonish  his  companions  by 
glancing  at  a    verse   or   paragraph  in   his 
book,  and  then  looking  away  and  repeating 
the    lines,    word     for    word,    without   the 
slightest  hesitation.       He  also  manifested 
perseverance  and    concentration,    remain- 
ing   absorbed  in    study,    while  his    mates 
were  whispering  or  laughing  on  either  side 
of  him.     He  was  sent  to  school  very  early, 
and  began  with   the    first   reader,    having 
mastered  the  alphabet  and  other  prelimin- 
aries at    home.      When   asked    where    he 
had  learned  his  letters,  he  replied,  "I  never 
did  learn  'em— always  knew  'em;"  it  being 
his  childish  supposition  that  nothing  could 
be  "learned''  out  of  school.       His  marvel- 
ous memory  and    general    love    of    books 
were     inherited    from     his     father.       His 
mother  gave  to  him  a  poetic  temperament, 
coupled    with  those    pronounced    spiritual 
qualities  for   which   the    Bishop  is  noted. 
From  both  his  parents  he  inherited  music, 
and  from  his  father,  who  was  one  of  Utah's 
early  actors,  a  decided  leaning  toward  the 
drama.        Orson    inclined     toward    those 
branches  of  study  leading  up  to  literature 
and  the  fine  arts.     He  loved    reading    and 
hated    arithmetic.      Spelling,  penmanship 
and  drawing  came  naturally  to   him,  and 
later  he  excelled  in  grammar  and  rhetoric. 
He    was  fond  of  elocution  and  was  among 
the  best  declaimers  in  school.       While  an 
admirer  of  oratory,  and  a  lover   of   liter- 
ature,    he    did   not   develop    either    as    a 


speaker  or  a  writer  until  the  period  of  nis- 
first  mission,  long  after  he  had  shown 
other  tendencies  which  came  near  inducing 
him  to  enter  upon  a  dramatic  career. 

After   leaving   the    common    schools   in 
which    he    received  his  early  education,  he 
passed  through  a  great  variety   of   exper- 
iences.     At  thirteen  he  drove  team  for  his 
uncle,  David  P.  Kimball,  a  sub-contractor 
on  construction  of  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road, in  eastern  Utah.      After  a  few  terms 
at  the  University  of  Deseret,   where  base- 
ball and  other  sports  had  a  full  share  of  his 
attention,    young   Whitney    served    as    an 
expressman  for  Z.  C.  M.  I.,  and  afterwards 
as  clerk  in  a  music  store.  There  he  learned 
the  flute  and  guitar  without  a  teacher.  He 
was  a  good  singer  and  an  expert  whistler. 
At   seventeen   he   made  his    debut   upon 
the  stage  of  the  Salt  Lake  Theatre,  taking 
the  leading  part  in  a  play  written  by   one 
of  his  youthful   associates.      He   made   a 
'  hit,"  and  the  manager  offered  him  a  per- 
manent place  in  the  local  stock  company. 
But  his  parents  discouraged  his    dramatic 
aspirations,  and  out  of  regard  for  them  he 
declined  the  tempting  offer.      He  next  fig- 
ured as  a  sewing  machine  agent  in  south- 
ern Utah  and  other  parts. 

His  final  year  at  the  University  was 
1873-4.  About  this  time  he  and  others  or- 
ganized the  Wasatch  Literary  Association, 
of  which  he  was  the  first  president,  He 
was  also  connected  with  the  University  de- 
bating societies.  He  was  not  a  fluent 
speaker,  however,  and  took  little  interest 
in  writing,  except  to  admire  it  in  others. 
As  for  poetry,  he  hated  it,  or  rather  hated, 
the  doggerel  verse  that  sometimes  passes 
for  poetry.  He  was  "stage-struck,"  and 
in  everything  that  would  qualify  him  for 
the  life  of  an  actor— voice. training,  gesture, 
fencing,  etc.,  he  took  delight,  and  advanced 
himself  by  hard  study  and  persistent  prac- 
tice to  a  marked  degree  of  efficiency.  Up- 
on leaving  school  he  taught  music  for  a 
while,  and   during  one  winter  was  a  mer- 
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cantile  clerk  in  Bingham  Canyon.  He  was 
on  the  point  of  leaving  home,  to  begin  a 
theatrical  career,  when,  in  October,  1876, 
he  was  called  upon  a  mission  to  the  East- 
ern States. 

This  was  the  turning  point  in  the  Bish- 
op's life.     As    an  instance  of  the  overrul- 
ing providence  of  God,  he  relates  how  his 
mother,  after  vainly  trying  to  dissuade  him 
from   his  pet  ambition,   finally    promised 
that  if  she  could  sell  a  certain   piece  of 
land  she  would  let  him  have  enough  money 
to    take    him  to    the    city    of   New   York, 
where  he  hoped  to  begin  his  professional 
career.     But  every  effort  to  sell   the  land 
failed.     Then  came  his  call  to  the  mission 
field.     He  had  no  sooner  signified  his  will- 
ingness to  accept  that  call,  than  the  land 
was    sold    without    any    trouble,    and  the 
money  that  was  to  have  paid  his  traveling 
expenses  to  New  York,  fitted  him  out  for 
his  mission,  and  took  him  to  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  his  first  field  of  labor. 

During  his  absence  of  seventeen  months, 
a  period  mostly  spent  in  his  father's  native 
state,  Ohio,  the  young  Elder  had  consider- 
able practice  in  writing  and   public  speak- 
ing,   and   developed   rapidly   along   those 
lines— a  rather  remarkable  fact,  in  view  of 
his  former  indifference.     More  remarkable 
still,  he  succeeded  in  pursuits  for  which  he 
had  previously  manifested  neither  taste  nor 
any  particular  talent.     He  now  laid  aside 
his  dramatic  ambition,  and  engaged   zeal- 
ously in  missionary  work.     His  whole  life 
and     character     underwent     a     complete 
change.     His  most  noteworthy  production 
while  away  was  a  series  of  letters  to  the 
Salt  Lake  Herald,  over  the  nom  de  plume 
of  "Iago."      He   also   corresponded   with 
the  Deseret  News,  and  vigorously  defended 
his    faith  in   communications   to    eastern 
papers.     He  was  encouraged  to  write  by 
the  direct  advice    of    President    Brigham 
Young,  who  recognized  his  ability  in  that 
direction,  and  urged  him  to  cultivate  the 
gift.     He  never  again  saw  the  great  leader, 
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but  treasures  among  his  most  precious 
keep-sakes  the  letters  written  to  him  by 
President  Young  during  his  first  mission. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  labors  in  Penn- 
sylvania, he  became  wrapped  up  in  liter- 
ary work  to  such  an  extent  that  the  mis- 
sion itself  was  not  foremost  in  his  thoughts. 
But  he  was  reminded  nf  his  duty  by  a  re- 
markable dream,  which  deeply  impressed 
him  and  influenced  his  whole  future  ca- 
reer.    The  Bishop  thus  relates  it: 

"I  thought  I  was  in  the  Garden  of  Geth- 
semane,  a  witness  of  the  Savior's  agony.  I 
seemed  to  be  standing  behind  a  tree  in  the 
foreground,  from  which  point  I  could  see 
without    being    seen.      The    Savior,    with 
Peter,  James  and  John,  entered  the  garden 
through  a  little  gate  at  my  right,  where  He 
stationed  them  in  a  group,  telling  them  to 
pray.     He  then  passed  over  to  the  left,  but 
still  in  front   of -me,  where  He  knelt   and 
prayed  also.      His  face,  which  was  toward 
me,  streamed    with  tears,  as  he  besought 
the   Father  to  'let  the  cup  pass,'  adding, 
Not  my  will,  but  Thine,    be   done.'     Hav- 
ing  finished    His   prayer,    He    arose    and 
crossed  to  where  the  Apostles  were  kneel- 
ing, fast   asleep.     He  shook  them  gently 
until  they  awoke,   and  reproved  them  for 
their  apathy.     Again  He  bade  them  pray, 
and  again  crossed   to   His  own  place  and 
prayed,  returning  as   before   to    find  them 
asleep.     This  occurred  three  times,  until  I 
was  familiar  with  His  face,  form  and  move- 
ments.   He  was  much  taller  than  ordinary 
men.  and  though  meek,  far  more  dignified 
than    any    being    I  had  ever  beheld.     He 
wore   a   look   of  ineffable  tenderness  and 
compassion,  even  while  reproving  His  dis- 
ciples.     My   heart   went    out    to   Him   as 
never  before  to  anybody  or  to  any  thing.   I 
loved  Him  with  all  my  soul;  I  wept  at  see- 
ing Hint  weep;  and  felt  for  Him  the  keen- 
est   sympathy.       Suddenly,     the    circum- 
stances changed;  the  scene  remaining  the 
same.      Instead  of  before,  it  was  after  the 
crucifixion.     The  Savior  and  the  Apostles, 
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whom  He  had  beckoned  to  Him,  now  stood 
in  a  group  at  the  left,  and  were  about  to 
ascend  into  heaven.  I  could  endure  it  no 
longer.  Rushing  out  from  behind  the  tree, 
I  fell  at  His  feet,  clasped  Him  about  the 
knees,  and  begged  Him  to  take  me  also. 
With  a  look  of  infinite  tenderness,  as  of  a 
father  or  elder  brother.  He  lifted  me  up 
and  embraced  me,  saying  in  the  kindest 
and  gentlest  manner  possible,  while  slowly 
shaking  His  head,  and  sweetly  smiling, 
'No,  my  son:  these  can  go  with  me,  for 
they  have  finished  their  work,  but  you  must 
stay  and  finish  yours.'  Still  I  clung  to 
Him,  and  the  contact  was  so  real  that  I 
felt  the  warmth  of  His  bosom,  upon  which 
I  rested.  Gazing  up  into  His  face,  I  once 
more  besought  Him,  'Well,  promise  me 
that  I  will  come  to  you  at  the  last.'  Again 
He  smiled,  and  there  was  a  look  as  if  He 
would  gladly  have  granted  my  request  had 
it  been  wise  to  do  so.  He  then  said, 
'That  will  depend  entirely  upon  yourself.' 
I  awoke  with  a  sob,  and  it  was  morning." 

By  the  time  the  Bishop  returned  home 
— April,  1878 — he  had  developed  a  passion 
for  poetry,  and  had  written  some  of  the 
poems  which  were  later  included  in  his 
published  volume  of  verse.  Soon  after  his 
return  he  became  connected  with  the  Des- 
eret  News,  first  as  clerk  and  collector,  and 
then  as  city  editor.  An  Elder  since  1873, 
and  a  Seventy  since  1876,  he  was  acting 
as  a  Teacher,  when  his  call  came  to  the 
Bishopric.  He  wTas  ordained  and  set  apart 
by  Counselor  Daniel  H.  Wells.  The  Eigh- 
teenth Ward  at  that  time  was  poor  and  few 
in  numbers,  but  it  has  grown  and  prosper- 
ed until  today  it  is  one  of  the  largest, 
wealthiest  and  most  progressive  wards  in 
the  Church. 

In  December,  1879,  Bishop  Whitney 
married.  In  the  following  February  he  was 
elected  to  the  City  Council — his  first  civic 
office.  In  April  of  the  same  year  he  helped 
to  organize  the  Home  Dramatic  Club,  and 
for  several  years  played  leading  parts  upon 


the  local  stage,  and  was  a  favorite  with  the 
theatre-going  public.  He  was  recognized 
as  possessing  genuine  dramatic  ability. 
When  he  finally  abandoned  the  stage,  it 
was  that  he  might  give  more  time  and  at- 
tention to  his  ecclesiastical  labors. 

From  the  autumn  of  1881  to  the  summer 
of  1883,  the  Bishop  was  absent  upon  a  mis- 
sion in  Europe.  He  labored  as  a  traveling 
Elder  in  the  city  of  London,  was  associate 
Editor  of  the  Millennial  Star  at  Liverpool, 
and  presided  over  the  London  Conference, 
after  which  he  was  honorably  released  to 
return  home.  He  had  previously  visited 
various  parts  of  England  and  Wales,  and 
before  sailing  for  America  toured  parts 
of  Scotland  and  France,  including  the  city 
of  Paris. 

Arriving  home,  he  renewed  his  connec- 
tion with  the  Deseret  News,  and  a  year 
later  was  appointed  Treasurer  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  serving  out  the  unexpired  term  of 
Paul  A.  Schettler,  deceased.  He  was  re- 
gularly elected  to  the  same  office  until 
1890,  when  the  People's  party  went  out  of 
power,  the  Liberals  gaining  control.  During 
the  same  period  that  he  was  City  Treasurer 
he  was  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Des- 
eret. Meanwhile,  in  1888,  he  had  had  his 
first  legislative  experience,  as  chief  clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  His  pen 
and  tongue  were  now  much  in  demand, 
and  he  was  preaching,  lecturing  and  writ- 
ing almost  constantly.  About  this  time 
the  town  of  Whitney,  in  southern  Idaho, 
was  named  for  him.  His  first  book,  the 
"Life  of  HeberC.  Kimball,"  was  published 
in  the  fall  of  1888.  A  year  later  his  poetic 
volume  appeared.  In  May,  1890,  he  was 
employed  by  Dr.  John  O.  Williams  to  write 
the  History  of  Utah,  an  enterprise  which 
later  passed  into  the  possession  of  George 
Q.  Cannon  and  Sons.  The  history  is  in 
four  large  volumes,  and  is  accepted  as  the 
standard  work  upon  the  subject  of  which  it 
treats. 

Hishop  Whitney  played  a  prominent  part 
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in  the  Constitutional  Convention,  which 
framed  for  the  State  of  Utah  its  fundamen- 
tal law.  His  speeches  in  favor  of  woman's 
suffrage  are  well  remembered.  He  served 
upon  several  important  committees,  and 
was  one  of  a  special  committee  that  revised 
the  constitution  before  it  was  sent  to  Wash- 
ington. The  campaign  preceding  his  elec- 
tion to  the  convention,  gave  Brother  Whit- 
ney his  first  experience  as  apolitical  speak- 
er. Never  an  office-seeker,  and  shunning 
rather  than  courting  public  life,  he  became, 
at  the  solicitation  of  local  Democratic  lead- 
ers, a  candidate,  and  was  elected  by  the 
largest  majority  of  votes  castin  his  precinct. 

From  January,  1896,  to  July,  1897,  Bish- 
op Whitney  was  a  resident  of  Logan,  where 
he  taught  Theology  and  English  in  the 
Brigham  Young  College,  and  lectured  in 
the  Temple  and  in  other  places.  He  re- 
turned to  his  native  city  in  time  to  take 
part  in  the  Pioneer  Jubilee.  He  compiled 
for  the  commission  having  charge  of  the 
Jubilee,  the  Book  of  the  Pioneers,  for  the 
State  archives.  His  Ode  to  the  Pioneers, 
set  to  music  by  Professor  Evan  Stephens, 
was  sung  with  thrilling  effect  by  the  Tab- 
ernacle choir  during  the  great  celebration. 

In  the  fall  of  1898,  Brother  Whitney  again 
found  himself  in  politics.  He  was  elected 
to  the  State  senate,  and  served  from  1899 
to  1901,  meanwhile  becoming  connected, 
in  January  of  the  former  year,  with  the 
Church  Historian's  office,  where  he  was  an 
assistant,  first  to  President  Franklin  D. 
Richards,  and  afterwards  to  President  An- 
thon  H.  Lund,  the  Church  Historians.  At 
the  close  of  his  second  term  in  the  senate, 
Brother  Whitney  visited  California,  his  first 
absence  from  Utah  since  his  European 
mission,  barring  three  short  trips — to  Mex- 
ico in  1888,  to  the  World's  Fair  in  1893, 
and  to  Idaho  and  Oregon  with  the  Legisla- 
ture in  1901.  His  trip  to  Chicago,  by  way 
of  Independence,  Missouri,  was  with  Presi- 
dent Wilford  WootlrulT  and  party,  and  as 
a    guest    of  the   Tabernacle    choir,    whose 


spokesman  he  was  at  the  Exposition. 
While  in  California  he  paid  a  last  visit  to 
President  George  Q.  Cannon,  who  was  dy- 
ing at  Monterey. 

In  May,  1900,  Bishop  Whitney  lost  by 
death  his  first  wife,  Zina  Beal  Smoot, 
daughter  of  President  A.  0.  Smoot, of  Utah 
stake.  She  was  the  mother  of  nine  children, 
eight  of  whom  are  living.  His  present  wife, 
who  is  the  mother  of  two, and  plays  a  moth- 
er's part  to  all,  was  formerly  May  Wells, 
daughter  of  General  Daniel  H.  Wells. 

Bishop  Whitney's  latest  and  greatest 
literary  work  is  his  epic  poem,  "Elias,"  be- 
gun in  the  summer  of  1900,  and  completed 
during  the  four  following  years.  Concern- 
ing it  a  local  critic  says:  "All  his  previous 
efforts  are  eclipsed  by  his  latest  produc- 
tion, 'Elias,  an  Epic  of  the  Ages.'  It  is 
lofty,  massive,  grand,  exhibiting  fertility 
of  thought,  expansive  research  and  won- 
derful constructive  ability.  The  great 
theme  that  it  embodies — eternal  truth — 
has  probably  never  before  been  treated  so 
comprehensively  in  a  poetic  way."  To 
show  their  appreciation  of  the  work,  a 
committee  of  prominent  citizens — Gover- 
nor HeberM.  Wells,  President  Anthon  H. 
Lund,  Senator  George  Sutherland,  H.  L. 
A.  Culmer  and  Major  Richard  W.  Young 
— voluntarily  associated  themselves  as  a 
committee  on  publication,  and  the  poem, 
in  splendid  form,  has  since  been  issued 
by  the  Knickerbocker  press  of   New  York. 

The  calling  of  Bishop  Whitney  into  the 
Quorum  of  the  Twelve  was  extremely  grat- 
ifying to  thousands,  who,  watohing  his 
career,  had  believed  that  he  would  ulti- 
mately be  found  a  member  of  that  import- 
ant council.  At  the  same  time  the  people 
of  the  Eighteenth  ward  do  not  underesti- 
mate their  loss.  Orson  Whitney  was  their 
leader,  their  adviser,  their  instructor — in  a 
word,  their  spiritual  shepherd;  and  in  the 
memories  of  the  flock  which  he  has  so 
long  and  successfully  pastured  he  will  be 
for  all  time  Bishop. 


NOW    I    LAY    ME    DOWN    TO    SLEEP. 

(MAY  BE  SUNG  AS  A  DUET,  OR  IN  UNISON.) 


Words  by  Amelia  M.  Starkweather. 


Music  by  H.  R.    Palmer. 
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Now     I    lay    me        down  to  sleep,  I  pray  Thee  Lord  my    soul    to    keep. 
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I    pray  Thee,  Lord,  my  soul  to  take.        And  this    I    ask  for     Je   -  sus  sake.    A  ■  men. 
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A  FAITHFUL  DOG. 


An  interesting  story  of  a  dog  has   been 
told  by  a  gentleman  who  was  traveling  in 
France  during  the  late  war  with  Germany. 
He  met  one  day  some  wounded  soldiers  re- 
turning to  their  regiments,   and  observed 
one  of  them  who  had  a  little  dog,  an  iron- 
grey  terrier,  evidently  English,  following  at 
his  heels,    but  only  on  three  legs.       In  an 
earnest  manner  the  man  told  him  how  the 
dog  had  been  the  means  under  Providence 
of  saving  his  master's  life.      He  had  been 
struck  by  a  ball  in  the  chest  when  fighting 
near  Ham,   and  lay  on  the  ground   for  six 
hours  after  the  battle  was  over.      He  had 
not  lost  consciousness,  but  the  blood  was 
flowing  freely  and  he  was  getting  weaker 
and  weaker.  There  were  none  but  the  dead 
near  him,  and  his  only  companion  was  the 
English    terrier,     who    prowled    restlessly 
round  him,  with  its  master's  kepi  (military 


cap)  in  its  mouth.  At  last  the  dog  set  off 
at  a  trot,  and  the  wounded  soldier  felt  sure 
that  his  only  friend  had  deserted  him. 

The  night  grew  dark,  and  the  cold  intense, 
and  he  had  not  even  the  strength  to  touch 
his  wounds,  which  every  instant  grew  more 
and  more  painful.  His  limbs  grew  cold,  and 
feeling  a  sickly  faintness  stealing  over  him 
he  gave  up  all  hope  of  life  and  recom- 
mended himself  to  God.  Suddenly,  when 
it  had  come  to  the  worst,  he  heard  a  bark 
which  he  knew  belonged  to  only  one  little 
dog  in  the  world;  he  felt  something  lick 
his  face,  and  Baw  the  glare  of  lanterns. 
The  dog  had  wandered  for  miles  till  he 
reached  a  roadside  inn.  The  people  had 
heard  the  cannon  all  day,  and  seeing  the 
kepi  in  the  dog's  mouth,  and  noticing  his 
restless  movements,  followed  him.  He 
took  them  straight  to  the  spot,  faster  than 
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they  could  follow  him  with  a  little  cart,  just 
in  time.  When  the  friendly  help  arrived 
the  man  had  fainted,  but  he  was  saved. 
There  were  tears  in  the  man's  eyes  while  he 
told   the  story.      The   dog  had  also  been 


touched  in  the  leg  by  a  ball  in  the  same 
battle,  and  had  since  been  lame.  He  had 
got  him  when  a  puppy  from  a  sailor  at 
Dunkirk,  and  called  him  "Beal." 

From  Young  Folks'  Catholic  Weekly. 


ORIGINAL  AND  SELECTED  POEMS. 


TO  A  DYING  WIFE. 

My  Ellen  dear,  I  know  that  thou  art  weary! 

I  hold  thy  hand,  thy  pulse  doth  flutter  so; 
Must  thou  depart,  and  leave  me  lone  and  dreary? 

1  hear  thy  pleading,  "Oh,  now  let  me  go!" 

Thou  wilt  go,  loved  one, fain  we  would  withhold 
thee, 
Our  mortal  selfishness  would  keep  thee  here; 
Yes,   dear,  with  both  arms  would  I  not  enfold 
thee, 
As  draws  the  time  for  separation  near. 

And  thus,  no  doubt,  with  us  it  always  would  be, 
The  time  to  separate  would  never  come; 

But  God  will  order  all  things  as  they  should  be, 
And  at  His  pleasure  He  will  call  us  home. 

I'd  have  my  loved  ones  all  remain  with  me, 
In  this  sad  world  of  pain  and  toil  and  care; 

Remain  in  school  in  this  mortality, 
And  always  fare  as  we  poor  mortals  fare. 

But  when  I  think  how  this  would    spoil  God's 
plan, 

And  how  short-sighted  our  desires  are, 
How  groveling  are  the  walks  of  selfish  man, 

I  see  the  Father's  way  is  better  far. 

For  us  to  stay  a  while  in  this  great  school, 
And  grow  in  wisdom  and  experience  here; 

That  we  some  time,  like  God,  be  fit  to  rule, 
And  fill  a  vastly  higher,   nobler  sphere. 

In  that  fair  land  of  which  we  often  dream, 
When  souls  are  lit  with  inspiration's  fire, 

Then  all  the  sufferings  of  this  earth  will  seem 
But    stepping   stones   to  help   us    reach    still 
higher. 

Wtn.  W.  Burton. 


IF  I  WERE  YOU. 

If  I  were  you,  whoever  you  are, 
And  especially  if  you  are  young, 


I  should  hold  to  the  truth,  and  peace  or  war, 

No  lie  should  sully  my  tongue; 
Neither  a  false  nor  a  slanderous  word 

Should  ever  my  speech  demean; 
I  should  scorn  the  slang  of  the  vulgar  herd, 

I  should  ban  the  phrase  unclean. 

If  I  were  you,  whatever  you  be, 

And  especially  young  and  strong, 
I'd  be  eyes  to  the  blind  who  cannot  see. 

And  the  weak  I'd  help  along; 
I  should  give  an  arm  to  the  aged  one, 

No  matter  the  low  estate; 
I  should  solace  the  weary,  and  cheer  the  lone, 

And  aid  the  poor  at  the  gate. 

If  I  were  you,  0  sweet  girl-maid, 

Or  youth  in  your  halcyon  morn, 
I  should  strive  to  lighten  the  poor  man's  lade 

And  share  in  the  burden  borne. 
I  should  try  to  win  the  ear  and  the  trust 

Of  the  erring,  tripped  into  sin; 
I  should  seek  to  soften  the  harden°d  Tust, 

Till  the  love  of  God  shone  in. 

^.  1  were  you,  and  especially  you 

With  the  strong  young  heart  and  hand, 
I  should  help  with  a  kindly  word  or  two, 

Those  wrecked  on  the  social  strand — 
The  outcasts  who  are  under  eclipse, 

Derelict  on  life's  tossing  sea — 
And  perchance  you  might  hear  from  the  Mas- 
ter's lips, 

"Ye  have  done  it  unto  me!" 

Selected. 

In  life — not  death — 

Hearts  need  fond  words  to   help  them  on  their 

way; 
Need  tender  thoughts  and  gentle  sympathy, 
Caresses,  pleasant  looks,  to  cheer  each  passing 

day. 
Then  hoard  them  not  until  they  useless  be; 
In  life  —  not  death — 
Speak  kindly,  living  hearts  need  sympathy. 

J.  E.  Miller. 
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ALIFORNIAis  too  far  away," 
mother  objected. 

Ugh!  and  miners  are  so 
coarse  and  rough,"  and  Nell 
shuddered. 

'  Yes,  and  suppose   you   get 
warm-hearted    Doris;    and    I 


loved  her  the  more  when  she  tried  to  con 
ceal  something  bright  in   her  brown   eyes. 
"And  probably  not  a  fit  place  to  board," 
suggested    Lollie. 

I  had  resolved  not  to  teach  school  that 
winter;  but  when  Uncle  Dick,  who  went  to 
the  new  mining  town  in  the  interest  of 
some  company,  wrote  telling  of  the  un- 
availing efforts  of  the  miners  to  get  a 
teacher  for  the  higher  grades,  I  was  wild 
for  the  new  experience  and  new  scenes. 
"I  am  sure  I  can  get  the  position  for  you," 
he  wrote  further,  "and  these  fellows  are 
willing  to  pay,  girlie." 

So  in  less  than  two  weeks'  time,  the 
folks  went  to  see  me  off  on  the  midnight 
passenger  for  California.  I  laughed  at 
their  anxious  forebodings  and  treated  all 
their  cautions  and  advice  lightly,  but  when 
the  train  puffed  away  and  I  realized  it  all 
my  courage  and  high  spirits  left,  a  feeling 
of  loneliness  and  dread  crept  over  me  and 
I  longed  to  fly  back  to  "mompsey"  and 
the  girls  again. 

The  journey  was  a  long  and  tiresome 
one,  and  when  the  crude,  temporary  depot 
near  Pineville  was  reached,  I  was  truly 
thankful  and  greatly  relieved  to  find  Uncle 
Dick  there  to  meet  me. 

Pineville  was  situated  almost  in  the 
tops  of  the  mountains  and  as  the  railroads 
did  not  reach  that  far  as  yet,  we  were  ob- 
liged to  ride  up  the  canyon  in  a  wagon 
from  the  loot  of  the  mountains.  Going  up 
Uncle  Dick  explained  that  the  little  min- 
ing town  bad  been  built  up  in  less  than  two 
months.  When  gold  had  been  discovered 
people  had   Hocked  there    from    all    direc- 


tions expecting  to  find  wealth  untold  ly- 
ing about  ready  for  them  to  grasp,  but 
hundreds  we  obliged  to  go  away  poorer 
than  they  came. 

On  our  way  through  the  narrow,  rough 
streets  to  a  Mrs.  Mason's,  where  I  was  to 
board,  we  met  Mr.  Castman,  the  man  who 
boasted  that  he  "run  the  Pineville  schools 
to  suit  himself."  There  were  other  mem-' 
bers  of  the  board  who  were  anxious 
to  get  a  school  started  for  the  children, 
but  were  interested  in  mining  stock  and 
said  they  did  not  have  time  to  bother  with 
educational  matters.  Thus  Mr.  Castman 
had  things  his  own  way. 

Uncle  Dick  stopped  when  he  came  to- 
wards us,  a  short,  shabby  little  man.  with 
a  round  face  and  sharp,  black  eyes. 

"How'd  do,"  he  said,  smiling  and  rub- 
bing his  hands,  "new  school  marm,  eh? 
Well,  I  might  as  well  give  ye  the  key,  so't 
you  kin  pitch  right  in  tomorrer.  School's 
been  put  off  too  long  now.  Mrs.  Mason'll 
tell  ye  where  'tis.  Ye  kin  cut  a  switch 
from  a  pine  or  pick  up  a  lath  on  your 
way.  Hold  'em  level  an'  let  'em  know 
from  the  start  that  they've  got  to  toe  the 
mark." 

The  next  morning  I  found  a  whole  swarm 
of  children  waiting  for  me  before  the  door 
of  a  long,  rough,  log  structure,  which  had 
been  used  for  a  hay  and  grain  store,  and 
stood  at  the  end  of  a  narrow,  rocky  street 
with  rows  of  cabins,  tents,  and  half  com- 
pleted frame  houses   on  each  side. 

I  went  up  the  rickety  steps,  unlocked 
the  shakv  door  and  entered  the  school- 
room. The  boys  and  girls  came  crowding 
after,  eying  me  curiously,  and  glancing 
around  (he  room  with  unfeigned  contempt 
for  it  and  its  miserable  belongings. 

"Old  hoards  for  seats,"  said  one. 

"Not  even  plastered,"  said  another. 

"Stove'll  be  fallin'  down  on  us.  too,'' 
said  a  third,  disgustedly. 
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I  tapped  on  the  dirty  glass  in  the  win- 
dow, and  the  children  in  the  room  sat 
down  on  the  boards  and  pine  benches  scat- 
tered about.  I  intended  that  perfect  quiet 
should  reign  before  I  began  to  speak. 

"Boys  and  girls,"  I  began,  "I  hardly 
know  how  to  begin,  because — '' 

"We  always  had  prayer  and  a  song  first 
in  Texas,"  said  one  little  fellow. 

"We  alius  marched  'nund  and  then  had 
funny  doin's  with  our  legs  an'  arms,  in 
Nevada,"  said  another. 

I  had  intended  saying  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  me  to  organize  classes  or 
systematize  things  in  any  way,  until  a  uni- 
formity of  books  had  been  secured.  There 
were  no  blackboards,  not  a  bit  of  chalk, 
no  register — not  a  thing,  indeed,  consid- 
ered by  all  teachers  as  quite  indispensable 
in  a  school  room.  I  was  in  despair.  The 
children  were  full  of  mischief.  Boys  were 
giving  each  other  sly  pokes,  and  grinning, 
in  the  back  part  of  the  room.  Girls  were 
eyeing  me  curiously  and  whispering  to- 
gether. 

The  only  thing  I  could  think  of  to  keep 
their  attention  was  to  tell  a  story.  Bears 
and  Indians  never  failed  me  where  boys 
were  concerned.  So  I  told  them  one  I  had 
read  years  before,  supplying  prolonged  de- 
tails from  my  own  imagination  so  that  it 
lasted  nearly  an  hour.  The  effect  was 
wonderful.  The  boys  seemed  to  have  more 
respect  for  me  after  that.  Then  I  dis- 
missed the  school  for  recess  in  order  to 
think  up  a  program  for  the  remainder  of 
the  day.  During  the  interval  Mr.  Castr 
man  made  his  appearance.  He  was  an 
extremely  odd  little  man,  and  very  agree- 
able. But  somehow  his  bland  smile 
irritated  me,  and  I  said  rather  impa- 
tiently, 

"You  see,  Mr.  Castman,  there  is  abso- 
lutely nothing  with  which  to  commence 
school." 

He  apologized  meekly,  and  explained 
that  the  desks  would  be  ready  in    a   few 


days,    and    that  books    and    other  things 
were  on  the  way. 

The  next  two  or  three  days  my  mind 
was  almost  distracted  with  those  pupils. 
And  if  ever  a  girl  longed  for  home  I  did. 
Still  the  hours  spent  at  Mrs.  Mason's  were 
rather  pleasant.  She  was  a  neat,  busy 
woman  and  tried  her  best  to  make  me 
comfortable  and  happy. 

In  time  I  introduced  something  like  sys- 
tem into  the  Pineville  school.  The  school- 
house  was  provided  with  better  furniture 
and  I  flattered  myself  that  my  school  was 
about  as  well  conducted  as  it  could  be. 
Most  of  the  defects  were  of  a  kind  impos- 
sible to  remedy.  We  all  made  the  best  of 
everything,  and  if  we  did  not  have  what 
we  wanted,  we  were  satisfied  with  what  we 
could  get. 

One  morning,  when  school  had  been  go- 
ing three  or  four  weeks,  a  queer  piece  of 
humanity  in  the  shape  of  a  rough,  strong 
boy  of  about  seventeen,  called  "Steve 
Wilkins,"  applied  for  membership.  He 
came  in  when  the  exercises  were  about 
half  over,  and  stood  near  the  door  twirling 
an  old,  worn  hat  in  his  hands,  his  face 
flushing  painfully,  while  the  pupils  turned 
and  stared  at  him  in  some  surprise.  He 
had  a  thick  mat  of  sandy  colored  hair  that 
looked  as  though  it  had  never  been  combed, 
and  wore  clothes  much  too  large  for  him 
and  of  a  heavy,  coarse  material. 

I  saved  him  from  further  embarrassment 
by  going  and  asking  him  if  he  wished  to 
join  the  school. 

He  looked  into  my  face  with  a  pair  of  eyes 
that  fascinated  me  immediately  —  dark 
grey  eyes  they  were,  all  fire  one  moment, 
and  as  soft  and  tender  as  a  baby's  the  next. 

"I  reckon  I  do,"  he  said,  so  I  showed 
him  where  to  sit. 

"I  ain't  never  lived  no  place  but  right 
here,  and  ain't  never  had  no  chance  to  go 
to  a  school,"  he  explained  to  me  later. 
"So  I  guess  you'll  find  out  I  don't  know 
much  for  a  boy  o'  my  size." 
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He  was  indeed  woefully  ignorant.  He 
could  not  read  at  all  and  did  not  have  the 
least  idea  of  arithmetic  or  spelling.  The 
boy  really  seemed  anxious  to  learn,  but  his 
love  for  |play  and  mischief  was  so  much 
greater  that  he  became  a  sore  trial  to  me. 
His  knowledge  of  the  mountains  and 
things  about  the  mines,  and  familiarity 
with  the  names  of  all  famous  western 
characters  made  him  a  great  favorite.  He 
had,  morever,  finely  developed  muscles 
and  plainly  intimated  that  he  could  make 
them  do  good  service  if  necessary. 

"I  won't  be  run  over  by  nobody,"  he 
said  defiantly  to  me  one  day,  when  I  took 
him  to  task  for  fighting  with  an  evil  look- 
ing fellow,  who  hung  about  the  school 
premises  a  great  deal. 

"However,  crude  and  untamed  as  Steve 
was  he  had  a  manly,  courteous  bearing 
before  girls  that  might  have  put  to  shame 
the  other  boys,  who  had  been  brought  up 
so  differently.  I  noted  this  and  many 
other  characteristics  with  surprise  and 
grew  to  like  very  much  this  unpolished 
youth.  I  had  felt  from  the  first  that  there 
was  nothing  bad  about  him  and  that  if  I 
could  but  touch  the  right  chord  in  his  na- 
ture he  would  be  a  true  friend. 

One  morning,  after  he  had  almost  ex- 
hausted my  patience  in  tripping  boys, 
throwing  wads  of  paper,  scuffling  and 
munching  apples  that  some  of  the  boys 
had  brought,  I  heard  an  unusual  commo- 
tion at  the  back  of  the  house,  after  dis- 
missing for  recess.  Stepping  to  the  door  I 
saw  all  the  boys  crowding  around  two 
objects  upon  the  ground. 

"'This  fighting  will  have  to  stop,"  I  com- 
manded, but  my  voice  was  lost  in  the 
noise.  Pushing  my  way  among  them 
and  trying  to  restore  order,  I  saw  Steve 
and  Harold  Ford,  one  of  my  brightest  and 
best  behaved  pupils,  rolling  over  and  over 
in  each  other's  grasp,  f  ordered  them 
both  to  get  up  immediately  and  told  them 
I  positively  would  have  no   more    of  such 


conduct.  Steve  gave  the  other  a  parting 
hit  and  then  walked  doggedly  away  around 
the  corner  of  the  house.  Then  one  of  the 
pupils  told  me  the  cause  of  it  all  was  that 
Harold  and  Steve  had  been  quarreling  and 
that  the  former  had  said  Steve's  father  was 
nothing  but  a  lazy  drunkard. 

"I  don't  blame  Steve  a  bit,"  the  boy 
said,  "anyone  that  'ud  say  that  'bout  my 
father,  'ud  feel  'o  my  muscles,  too,  even  if 
pap  did  drink  a  little  now  and  then.  It's 
nobody  else's  business." 

Harold  was  a  proud,  sensitive  boy  and 
was  not  hard  to  manage,  but  I  had  learned 
by  experience  that  scolding  or  reasoning 
did  not  have  the  least  effect  upon  Steve 
when  he  thought  he  was  in  the  right.  The 
rest  of  that  day  he  was  very  quiet  and 
avoided  meeting  my  eyes,  until  I  dismissed 
school,  when  I  said  before  them  all  that  I 
should  like  to  have  him  wait  a  few  mo- 
ments as  I  wished  to  walk  home  with  him. 
How  the  fire  in  his  eyes  blazed  then!  A 
few  moments  later  I  was  gathering  up 
some  papers  near  the  door  and  I  over- 
heard him  say  to  one  of  his  mates, 

"She's  goin'  to  tell  pap  'bout  me  fightin' 
I  guess,  but  she  don't  need  to  think  he'll 
care  any.  Pap  alius  says,  'Hold  yer  own 
with  'em,  son.  But  if  she  tattles  to 
marm,  she'll  be  sorry  fer  it." 

I  wondered  why. 
^  When  I  came  out  I  was  surprised  to  see 
Steve  near  the  gate  still  waiting  for  me,  I 
had  hardly  expected  him  to.  But  he  was 
very  moody  as  he  showed  me  up  the  hilly, 
rough  road  which  led  to  his  home,  most  of 
the  time  walking  ahead  and  answering 
all  my  efforts  for  conversation  in  blunt 
monosyllables. 

Steve's  home  was  such  a  wretched  lit- 
tle log  cabin  built  right  on  the  rocks  of  the 
mountain  side.  II,.  had  no  brothers  or  sis- 
ters. There  had  been  two  girls,  but  both 
had  died  in  their  infancy.  His  father,  a 
large,  strong  looking  man,  did  little  but 
eat,  sleep,    smoke  and  complain  about  bis 
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"hard  luck"  in  "never  strikin'  nothin' 
while  plenty  of  others  was  strikin'  it  big 
every  day." 

The  luckiest  miner  never  strikes  it  "big" 
without  effort,  and  this  effort  is  nearly  al- 
ways most  vigorous  and  persistent.  Mr. 
Wilkins  "reckoned"  that  his  turn  would 
come  by  and  by.  Mrs.  Wilkins  was  a 
woman  whose  face  told  that  life  with  her 
had  been  one  long,  cruel  struggle.  Care 
and  worry  had  taken  the  light  and  anima- 
tion from  eyes  that  might  have  been  like 
Steve's  once;  her  shoulders  were  bent  and 
hands  roughened  with  hard  work.  Mrs. 
Mason  had  told  me  that  she  went  out 
washing  two  or  three  days  of  the  week,  and 
I  could  scarcely  keep  my  contempt  for  her 
shiftless  husband  from  showing  whenever 
he  spoke  to  me  that  day  in  his  slow, 
drawling  tones. 

Mrs.  Wilkins  looked  at  me  suspiciously 
when  Steve  opened  the  door,  and  I  could 
see  that  she  resetted  my  visit.  A  dull  red 
overspread  her  face  when  she  glanced  down 
at  her  shabby,  faded  wrapper  and  when 
she  handed  me  the  most  respectable  seat 
in  the  house — a  chair  with  no  back.  But 
after  a  little,  when  Steve  went  out  to  cut 
some  wood  and  I  spoke  of  him  and  his 
studies,  the  change  in  her  face  was  won- 
derful. I  told  her  that  he  appeared  to  be 
anxious  to  learn  and  that  he  was  doing 
very  well.  I  regretted  that  I  could  not  say 
the  last   with  a  perfectly  clear  conscience. 

"I'm  so  glad  he's  doin'  well,"  she  said 
in  a  pleased  voice,  and  a  very  happy  light 
in  her  eyes.  "I  was  afraid  he'd  be  a  big 
bother.  He  ain't  had  a  bit  of  show.  Was 
born  right  here  in  the  mountains  and  never 
seen  anything  or  anybody  until  the  big 
boom  here.  I  learnt  him  his  letters  when 
he  was  a  little  feller  and  guess  I  could  'a' 
done  more,  but  seems  like  I  got  discour- 
aged and  thought  it  wasn't  much  use," 
and  she  smiled  wearily.  "I  waited  here 
years  and  years  tryin'  to  have  patience  and 
thinkin'  that    Sam,  that's   him,"   nodding 


towards  her  husband,  "would  make  a  find 
some  day  and  we  could  have  somethin' 
and  be  somebody,  but  you  can  see  how 
'tis." 

At  this  "Sam"  sat  up  straight  and  stared 
at  her. 

'Grumblin'  again,"  he  said,  taking  his 
pipe  out  of  his  mouth.  "As  if  I  ain't  done 
all  I  could.  It  takes  luck;  an'  that  I 
wasn't  borned  with.     But  you  jist  wait — " 

But  the  little  woman  hurried  on  as  if  to 
turn  the  conversation  into  different  chan- 
nels. 

"Yes,  I'm  sure  I'm  glad  Steve's  doin' 
well.  I  always  thought  he'd  amount  to 
somethin'  if  he  had  half  a  chance.  Poor 
boy!  Just  think,  miss,  he's  never  seen  a 
pear  or  peach  growin'  on  a  tree  in  his  life. 
I  often  thought  I'd  like  to  take  him  back 
to  Nebraska  where  I  come  from  and  let 
him  see  a  real  city,  with  high,  fine  build- 
ings, and  a  farm  with  whole  fields  of  wheat 
and  fruit  growin'  on  the  trees,  cows,  pigs 
and  chickens,  a  decent  house  and  a  flower 
garden  like  my  mother  used  to  have." 

There  was  something  poetical  in  this  un- 
polished little  woman's  nature  as  she 
talked  on  enthusiastically. 

"But  I  guess  Steve'll  see  all  them  things 
some  day,  when  he  get's  older  he'll  want 
to  go  out  into  the  world,  don't  you  think 
so?" 

After  that  visit,  I  tried  to  be  kinder  to 
Steve  for  his  mother's  sake  as  well  as  his 
own,  and  felt  sorry  for  the  poor  fellow 
when  I  saw  him  often  looking  at  the  neat 
suits  of  other  boys.  He  was  contrasting 
them,  I  knew,  with  his  own  patched,  ill- 
fitting  garments  that  his  mother  was  power- 
less to  change  for  better  ones.  My  prayers 
and  sympathy  went  out  to  that  unfortunate 
little  woman  and  I  planned  doing  a  great 
many  things  to  brighten  her  life. 

My  interest  in  Steve  grew  from  day  to 
day.  A  little  encouragement  at  the  right 
time  will  do  a  great  deal  for  some  boys. 
Mrs.  Wilkins,  I  knew  from  Steve's  manner, 
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had  told  him  something,  at  least,  of  what 
had  passed  between  us,  for  after  that  day 
he  studied  as  diligently  as  one  could  ex- 
spect  of  a  boy  full  of  high  spirits  and  life. 
He  was  a  very  original  youth,  quaint  of 
speech  and  manner.  He  had  a  droll,  laco- 
nic way  of  saying  things  peculiar  only  to 
people  born  and  reared  in  the  far  west. 
His  schoolmates  laughed  heartily  at  him, 
when  they  dared,  and  if  their  laughter  was 
not  of  a  sneering,  offensive  kind,  little 
cared  Steve  how  long  and  loud  it  was. 

One  Monday,  a  few  weeks  later,  Steve 
failed  to  appear  at  school.  He  did  not 
come  the  day  following  either,  and,  as  his 
attendance  had  been  so  regular,  I  feared 
he  might  be  ill  and  thought  of  going  to  see 
him  after  dismissing  school.  After  school, 
however,  I  was  obliged  to  keep  four  of  the 
boys  in  to  get  their  geography  lesson,  and 
as  it  was  late  when  I  let  them  go,  and 
being  tired,  I  was  glad  to  turn  my  steps  to- 
wards Mrs.  Mason's,  where  a  hot  supper 
would  be  waiting  for  me.  I  felt  a  little 
uneasy  about  Steve,  but  made  excuses  to 
myself  saying  that  he  would  surely  be  at 
his  desk  in  the  morning.  But  he  was  not, 
and  I  was  again  unable  to  go  and  ascertain 
the  cause  of  his  absence.  The  only  person 
who  seemed  to  know  anything  about  him 
was  a  little  Nora  Brown,  who  said  that  his 
mother  had  not  come  down  to  wash  for 
them  on  Monday.  Steve  surely  was  ill,  I 
concluded. 

However,  Tbursday  morning,  as  I  walked 
into  the  school  room  I  was  greatly  relieved 
to  see  him  sitting  at  his  desk.  It  was  early 
and  only  five  or  six  pupils  were  there. 

"Stephen,"  \  said,  laying  my  hand  on 
his  arm,  "You  have  been  away  a  long  time, 
have  you  been  ill?" 

He  bent  his  head  closer  over  the  book  he 
held,  and  I  thought  his  voice  trembled  as 
he  said  in  his  brief,  laconic  way: 
"Had  to  go  to  a  buryin' ' 
"A  burying?"    I  repeated,  "Oh  Stephen, 


Instead  of  replying  he  broke  away  from 
me  and  dashed  out  of  the  door,  but  not 
without  giving  me  a  glimpse  of  his  white, 
piteous  face: 

Sinking  overcome  into  a  seat,  I  looked 
towards  two  or  three  girls  standing  near 
with  a  question  in  my  eyes  I  dared  not 
frame  into  words. 

"Yes,"  one  of  them  said,  "it's  his  mother. 
She  died  last  Monday  of  pneumonia.  Ma 
says  hardly  anyone  knew  about  it.  Mrs. 
Wilkins  was  such  a  queer,  close  mouthed 
woman." 

"Oh  no,"  I  said  remorsefully,  "people 
did  not  understand  her.  She  was  a  noble, 
faithful  woman."  And  the  thoughts  of 
what  her  last  moments  must  have  been 
with  such  miserable  surroundings  and  that 
I  might  have  made  things  more  comfort- 
able and  pleasant  for  her,  filled  me  with 
the  deepest  regret.  Oh  why  do  we  delay 
doing  little  things  of  this  sort?  Why  do  we 
'put  off  until  to-morrow  that  which  we  can 
do  to-day?" 

Steve  mourned  the  loss  of  his  mother 
very  deeply.  He  was,  indeed,  a  changed 
boy.  For  a  long  time  the  efforts  of  his 
school  mates  to  get  him  to  go  outside  at 
the  recess  and  noon  periods  were  in  vain. 
He  preferred  remaining  indoors,  either  look- 
ing over  his  books  or  talking  quietly  with 
me.  One  day  I  asked  him  if  he  would  like 
to  be  promoted,  for  he  was  about  the  larg- 
est boy  in  the  school  and  in  the  lowest 
grade.  His  eyes  sparkled  and  face  flushed 
with  pleasure  at  that,  so  I  told  him  to  come 
to  Mrs.  Mason's  evenings  and  that  I  would 
help  him. 

He  brought  his  books  nearly  every  night 
and  as  we  became  acquainted  I  learned  the 
true  character  of  this  manly  youth. 

"Ma  had  a  awful  hard  time  of  it."  he 
said  to  me  one  evening  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  as  we  sat  alone  together.  "I  miss 
her  tumble.  We  was  real  pore  sometimes. 
She  worked  hard,  too,  and  never  had  purty 
things  to  wear   like  other  wimin.        I  made 
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up  my  mind  when  I  got  a  man  I'd  earn 
money  and  take  her  back  where  she  come 
from.  She  was  always  pinin'  to  go  there, 
but  pap  didn't  have  no  luck.  He  alius 
said  he'd  do  well  by  marm  an'  me  if  hedid 
strike  it.  I  don't  think  somehow  it's  a 
good  thing  to  trust  too  much  to  luck.  Pap's 
got  fooled  on  it  a  good  deal.  I've  made 
up  my  mind  not  to  trust  to  luck.  I  think 
muscle  and  pluck  is  better,  don't  you? 

Steve  had  a  loyal  heart.  His  homely, 
simple  words  were  a  tender,  eloquent  trib- 
ute of  love  and  affection  for  the  dear  dead 
mother  and  showed  respect  for  the  worth- 
less, misguided  father  to  whom  he  owed  so 
little.     I  loved  Steve  for  that  little  speech! 

j^.  ^ii  ^U  $£  at  at 

Spring  had  come.  The  long  winter 
months  had  dragged  by  uneventfully.  It 
was  a  bright,  sunny  day  and  the  birds  were 
twittering  in  the  pines.  The  children  were 
enjoying  themselves  outside  and  I  was 
standing  on  a  chair  writing  exercises  upon 
the  blackboard  and  the  fresh,  balmy  air 
floated  in  to  me  from  the  open  door,  and 
windows.  Presently  someone  entered,  but 
I  did  not  turn  until  I  had  finished  the  sent- 
ence I  was  writing.  In  a  moment  I  looked 
around  and  was  surprised  to  see  Steve 
standing  beside  my  desk.  He  had  attended 
school  very  irregularly  since  the  new  year 
had  begun. 

"I  reckon  it's  'bout  time  I  was  lookin' 
out  fer  myself,"  he  had  said  to  me  one  day 
in  the  winter.  "Anyway  I  got  to  work  or 
go  'thout  eatin.'  Pap  gets  so  discontented 
now,  seems  like,  and  he  don't  stay  'round 
the  house  much."  And  so  since  then  he 
had  been  spending  most  of  his  time  at  the 
mines  where  he  obtained  a  day's  work  every 
now  and  then. 

It  had  been  three  weeks  or  more  since  I 
had  last  seen  him  and  I  stepped  down  from 
the  chair  and  went  towards  him  with  out- 
stretched hand. 

"Well  Stephen,"  I  said,    "I'm  very  glad 


to  see  you.     Are  you  coming  back  to  us?" 

He  took  my  hand  awkwardly  in  one  of 
his  big,  hard  rough  ones  and  then  stood 
shifting  about  uneasily  and  fingering  some 
papers  on  the  desk. 

"Guess  not,"  he  said  in  his  blunt  way 
without  looking  up.  "Pap's  gone  over  into 
Leadville.  I  hate  to  leave  the  boys  and 
everybudy.  Good  bye  teacher;"  and  crush- 
ing his  hat  down  upon  his  head  he  walked 
rapidly  away.  I  understood  the  boy's  feel- 
ings perfectly. 

"Why  Steve!"  I  called,  but  he  walked 
straight  on  out  into  the  street  and  I  saw 
five  or  six  of  the  boys  leave  their  game  of 
ball  and  run  calling  after  him. 

Then  I  sat  staring  at  the  point  where  he 
had  disappeared  with  tears  in  my  eyes,  and 
thinking,  thinking. 

That  was  the  last  time  I  ever  saw  Steve, 
although  I  taught  school  in  Pineville  the 
following  winter  also. 

I  felt  depressed  and  sad  that  night  he 
left  and  wondered  why  the  comforts  and 
riches  of  this  earth  are  so  unequally  divid- 
ed. I  wrote  and  told  "mompsey"  and  the 
girls  about  my  uncouth  hero  of  the  moun- 
tains. 

Two  or  three  days  later  I  found  this  poor 
little  mispelled  and  blotted  note  in  one  of 
the  books  upon  my  desk.      (I  have  it  yet.) 

dere  techer  thank  you  fur  been  so  kind 
too  me.  I  wanted  too  tel  you  but  I  cud  not 
I  woant  fur  git  you  I  gess  you  no  my  pap 
drinks  an  he  gits  out  his  head.  Mam  tole 
me  too  go  with  him  an  be  gud  to  him.  he 
has  got  rumatis  you  no  whut  I  mene.  I 
fel  sory  fer  pap.    Good  bye  techer.     Steve. 

Years  afterward  I  picked  up  a  newspaper 
and  saw  the  name  of  Stephen  Wilkins  at 
the  head  of  a  large  mercantile  company  in 
Nebraska.  I  felt  sure  the  man  referred  to 
was  my  "Steve"  and  that  he  was  prosper- 
ous and  happy  in  the  land  where  his  mother 
"come  from." 

Jennie  Roberts  Mabey. 
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Water  was  turned  into  a  hole  in  the 
oat-field;  and  as  the  prairie  dogs  ran  out, 
the  boy  killed  them  with  a  shovel.  The 
last  one  was  a  half  grown  dog  which  had 
been  crowded  under  the  water,  by  the 
others,  until  it  was  almost  drowned. 
The  shovel  was  raised  to  strike  it;  but  the 
boy  changed  his  mind.  As  he  put  the  dog 
into  a  box  at  home  he  said: 

"There,  little  fellow,  if  you  live,  I'll  call 
you  'Billy.'" 

Billy  proved  to  be  an  interesting  captive. 
Before  two  weeks  had  passed,  he  would 
come  at  the  call  of  his  name;  and  if  let  out 
of  the  box,  he  would  follow  the  boy  about, 
the  yard.  When,  finally,  he  was  set  free, 
he  made  his  home  under  the  workshop. 

He  had  a  fondness  for  fruit.  During 
raspberry  picking  he  often  followed  the 
girls  to  the  orchard  and  created  no  little 
amusement  as  well  as  annoyance.  He 
would  sit  up  and  say,  "Tick,  tick,  tick, 
tick,"  for  berries.  If  the  picker  gave  him 
some,  he  would  cram  them  into  his  cheek 
pouches,  then  walk  a  short  distance  away 
and  squat  down  on  all  fours  and  proceed 
to  eat. 

The  girls  would  call  out,  "Billy,  Billy," 
and  would  be  answered  every  time  by 
"tick,  tick,  tick,  tick,"  and  a  playful 
blink,  just  as  if  he  understood.  In  case 
the  picker  refused  to  give  him  berries — and 
he  never  seemed  to  get  his  fill — he  would 
savagely  attack  the  person.  Thus  he  kept 
the  girls  in  commotion.    A  loud  te,  he,  he; 


or,  ou!  ouch!  oh!  frequently  rose  out  of  the 
berry  patch. 

In  the  barnyard  he  was  the  common  foe 
of  the  old  hens,  the  ducks  and  turkeys. 
They  got  very  little  of  the  wheat  thrown 
out  to  them  until  he  had  stuffed  his  pouch- 
es, which  when  filled,  made  him  look  very 
"cheeky."  Often  he  would  run  to  his  hole 
and  deposit  the  grain  and  return  for  more. 

The  rapidity  with  which  he  could  fill 
and  empty  his  cheek  pockets  was  once 
tested  by  some  visitors.  One  of  them 
offered  Billy  a  handful  of  cracker  crumbs. 
He  returned  for  the  second  mouthful  in 
three  and  one  half  minutes.  And  perhaps 
the  visitor  will  always  remember  the  in- 
cident, for  Billy  cut  a  deep  gash  in  the 
outstretched  hand, — a  thing  he  would  never 
do  to  anyone  he  knew. 

One  day  late  in  October,  Billy  disappear- 
ed. Repeated  shouts  of  "Billy  Billy!" 
failed  this  time  to  bring  him  to  the  scene. 
The  place  really  seemed  lonesome  without 
him,  and  the  boy  often  said  during  the 
winter  that  he  would  get  another  prairie 
dog  in  the  spring  to  take  Billy's  place. 

"Tick,  tick,  tick,  tick"— it  was  Billy! 
The  warm  April  weather  had  called  him 
from  his  winter  quarters,  ready  for  another 
summer  of  fun.  A  stranger  sitting  in  the 
workshop  next  day  was  startled  by  a  "tick, 
tick,  tick,  tick"  close  behind  him.  A  blow 
with  a  mallet,  aimed  only  too  well,  and 
Billy  was  dead. 

A.  /:. 


RING  THE  EELLS  OF  MERCY. 


Ring  the  bells  of  mercy, 
Hint;  them  loud  and  clear; 

Let  their  nmsie  linger 
Softly  on  the  ear; 


Filling  souls  with  pity 

for  the  dumb  and  u eak; 
Telling  all  the  voiceless 

We  for  them  will  speak. 
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Intered  at  Post  Office,  Salt  Lake  City,  as  Second-Class  Matter. 

SPECIAL  ATTENTION  TO  SPECIAL  DUTY. 

HE  internal  organizations  per- 
taining to  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints 
have  long  constituted  a  subject 
of  interest  to  members  and 
outside  observers  alike.  At- 
tention is  attracted  and  commendation 
evoked,  not  alone  by  the  number  and  va- 
riety of  these  organizations  themselves,  but 
also  by  the  simple  and  orderly  relation 
they  bear  to  one  another,  by  the  import- 
ance of  each  and  all  as  parts  of  the  Church 
system  as  a  whole. 

The  comprehensiveness  and  relative 
completeness  of  the  Church  as  an  organ- 
ized body  has  called  forth  many  express- 
sions  of  wonder  and  some  tributes  of 
praise  from  the  observant  and  thoughtful. 
The  topic  has  found  a  place  in  the  discus- 


sions of  learned  societies,  as  also  in  legis- 
lative and  congressional  debate.  States- 
men and  philosophers  have  seen  in  the 
symmetry,  order  and  stability  of  our  or- 
ganization, evidence  of  wisdom  and  power 
not  to  be  accounted  for  as  the  result  of 
human  experience  and  effort  alone. 

Our  territorial  classification  embraces 
stakes  and  their  component  wards,  within 
the  area  occupied  by  the  gathered  Saints, 
while  the  mission  fields  of  the  Church 
comprise  missions, conferences  and  branch- 
es. Each  of  these  divisions  or  sections  is 
in  charge  of  a  corps  of  officers  invested 
with  requisite  authority  by  ordination  and 
specific  appointment. 

Authority  as  exercised  in  the  several  of- 
fices appertaining  to  the  government  of 
the  Church  is  expressed  by  the  profoundly 
significant  word,  Priesthood.  Every  posi- 
tion of  responsibility  and  active  adminis- 
tration within  the  Church  is  filled  by  one 
bearing  the  holy  priesthood  or  by  someone 
set  apart  under  the  authority  of  the  priest- 
hood. This  fact  emphasizes  the  sacred- 
ness  of  the  obligations  associated  with  the 
duties  of  the. Church  appointment  or  call- 
ing, and  ought  to  be  ever  kept  in  mind, 
its  consideration  cannot  fail  to  be  both  in- 
spiring and  impressive. 

It  is  not  the  present  purpose  to  discuss 
in  detail  the  duties  belonging  to  the  offices 
of  presidency,  which,  as  the  revelation  on 
Church  goverment  indicates,  are  essential 
to  the  proper  and  efficient  exercise  of  the 
powers  belonging  to  the  holy  priesthood, 
but  rather  to  consider  certain  features  of 
the  organizations  over  which  these  presid- 
ing officers  are  called  to  exercise  super- 
vision. 

The  Church  comprises  a  veritable  host 
of   men   upon    whom    the   priesthood  has 
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been  conferred.  These  are  classified  ac- 
cording to  the  specific  duties  of  their  or- 
dination into  various  quorums,  some  of 
which  are  designated  as  ward  organiza- 
tions, while  certain  others  are  stake  au- 
thorities, and  yet  others  pertain  to  the 
general  scope  of  operations  of  the  Church 
in  its  entirety. 

Furthermore,  besides  these  established 
quorums  of  the  priesthood,  we  have  a  se- 
ries of  auxiliary  organizations  designed  as 
helps  in  Church  government  and  as  means 
of  contributing  to  the  education  of 
the  members.  These  comprise  Relief  So- 
cieties, Sunday  Schools;  Primary  Associa- 
tions, Mutual  Improvement  Associations, 
Religion  Classes,  and  Church  schools  of 
all  grades,  from  kindergarten  to  col- 
lege. 

Appointed  meetings  are  held  in  connec- 
tion with  these  different  bodies;  and  it  is 
probably  true,  that  the  Latter-day  Saints 
are  not  surpassed  by  any  community  on 
earth  in  the  number  of  meetings  and  range 
of  work  incident  to  Church  duties.  At- 
tendance at  these  many  meetings  and  ac- 
tive service  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
ceedings thereof,  is  a  never-failing  source 
of  joy  to  those  who  are  animated  by  the 
spirit  of  their  religion;  on  the  other  hand, 
these  duties,  as  indeed  all  others  belong- 
ing to  membership  in  the  Church,  neces- 
sarily become  irksome  and  unwelcome  to 
the  slothful  and  careless.  When  the  ap- 
petite for  spiritual  food  fails,  when  the 
spirit  no  longer  thirsts  for  the  water  of 
life,  disease  has  surely  begun  its  deadly 
work  within  the  soul. 

Numerous  and  varied  as  are  the  meet- 
ings and  other  appointments  incident  to 
the  Church  system,  not  one  of  them  is  su- 
perfluous or  unnecessary.  Not  a  single 
organization  amongst  us  can  say  to  an- 
other, "I  have  no  need  of  thee."  The 
primary  purpose  of  the  ward  sacrament 
meeting  is  not  met  by  the  stake  confer- 
ence; nor  can  the  work  of  the  quorums  be 


accomplished  without  the  meetings  pre- 
scribed for  ihem;  and  it  is  so  throughout 
the  series. 

It  is  deemed  advisable  that  we  urge  up- 
on the  officers  in  charge  of  these  separate 
and  specific  organizations,  that  they  en- 
deavor to  give  their  meetings  a  properly 
distinctive  character,  in  the  sense  of  mak- 
ing them  more  truly  expressive  of  the  pur- 
pose for  which  the  particular  organization 
has  been  established,  and  therefore  more 
effective  as  a  means  of  preparation  and 
training. 

Not  infrequently  it  has  been  observed, 
that  in  quorum  meetings  or  other  special 
gatherings,  even  when  the  program  of  pro- 
ceedings has  been  duly  arranged  and  pre- 
viously announced, the  exercises  are  wholly 
general,  having  little  or  no  direct  bearing 
upon  or  specific  connection  with  the  par- 
ticular work  of  the  organization. 

The  several  quorums  of  the  priesthood 
are  organized  for  instruction,  training, 
encouragement,  admonition — in  short,  for 
the  education  of  their  members,  and  there- 
fore for  the  advancement  of  the  Church  as 
a  whole.  In  this  labor  of  instruction,  pre- 
siding officers  and  members  are  alike  con- 
cerned and  responsible.  The  educative 
purpose  is  shown  in  the  revealed  order  as 
to  the  number  of  members  constituting  a 
quorum  in  the  priesthood.  As  the  Deacons 
are  young  and  comparatively  inexperi- 
enced, their  quorum  membership  is  small, 
twelve  deacons  making  a  full  quorum, 
thus  affording  greater  opportunity  for  in- 
instruction  and  training.  The  Teachers' 
quorum  comprising  more  experienced  men, 
is  complete  with  twenty-four  members;  and 
the  higher  quorums,  those  of  the  Priests 
and  the  Elders,  comprise  a  membership 
each  double  in  number  to  that  of  the  next 
quorum  below.  The  Seventies,  being  par- 
ticularly commissioned  for  a  labor  in  the 
mission  field,  are  exceptional  in  this  clas- 
sification; while  the  High  Priests,  pre- 
sumed to  be  men  of  long  training  and  ser- 
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vice,  are  not  limited  as   to   number  in  any 
established  quorum. 

The  exercises  appropriate  to  a  regular 
session  of  the  Elders'  quorum  are  such  as 
pertain  to  the  duties  of  the  Elders'  high 
calling, including  of  course  such  matters  as 
are  germane  to  the  responsibilities,  duties, 
powers  and  blessings  of  the  priesthood  it- 
self. As  one  of  the  prescribed  duties  of 
the  Elders  is  that  of  preaching  the  Gospel 
and  administering  in  the  sacred  ordinances 
thereof,  careful  and  thorough  study  of  the 
principles  of  the  Gospel  and  of  the  doc- 
trines and  theology  of  the  Church  in  gen- 
eral, is  strictly  appropriate  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  an  organization  of  Elders;  yet  there 
is  a  distinctive  character  belonging  to  an 
Elders'  quorum,  and  this  should  be  kept 
in  view  in  all  its  program  of  meetings  and 
other  appointments.  So  as  to  the  meet- 
ings of  the  other  quorums;  the  periodical 
session  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  appointed 
school  period,  the  set  time  for  that  partic- 
ular class  to  assemble  for  needed  instruction 
and  training. 

The  writer  of  these  lines  recently  listened 
with  interest  to  the  statement  of  an  Elder 
— one,  by  the  way,  who  is  in  constant  de- 
mand for  lectures  and  addresses  in  connec- 
tion with  many  Church  gatherings — and 
the  remarks  referred  to  are  of  direct  im- 
portance in  the  present  instance.  Said  he: 
"When  I  accept  an  invitation  to  lecture 
under  the  auspices  of  one  of  our  Church 
organizations,  I  am  careful  to  ask  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  subject  that  would  be  most 
fitting  to  the  occasion.  I  am  usually  as- 
sured that  any  topic  will  do.  Indeed,  it 
seems  that  some  of  our  program  commit- 
mittees  have  no  thought  of  their  individ- 
uality as  representative  of  separate  organ- 
izations with  a  definite  purpose  of  work — 
any  topic  will  do,  they  say;  and  it  matters 
not  whether  the  meeting  be  a  quorum  ses- 
sion of  Deacons  or  Elders,  or  a  Sunday 
evening  gathering  of  the  Improvement  As- 
sociation.    The   main  purpose   appears  to 


be,  to  get  up  some  sort  of  a  program,  and 
fill  up  the  time." 

Brethren  and  sisters,  all, — give  your 
special  attention  to  your  special  duties; 
cultivate  the  spirit  of  and  love  for  the  par- 
ticular work  to  which  you  are  called;  you 
will  find  your  interest  grow  for  all  as  you 
cultivate  it  for  your  own.  Do  not  fear 
that  in  the  work  of  any  organization  there 
will  be  a  scarcity  of  subjects  or  a  dearth  of 
material.  The  depths  of  truth  have  never 
been  fully  sounded,  the  wealth  of  holy 
scripture  is  in  no  danger  of  becoming  ex- 
hausted. The  true  spirit  of  anyone's  call- 
ing in  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  is  an  un- 
failing revelator,  showing  an  ever-widening 
field  of  enquiry,  study  and  effort. 

In  connection  with  the  current  spirit  of 
progress  in  Sunday  School  work,  parents' 
classes  have  been  established  in  many 
wards,  and  the  number  of  these  excellent 
organizations  is  steadily  increasing.  This 
addition  to  the  course  of  Sunday  School 
labors  has  received  the  hearty  endorsement 
of  the  General  Board.  Committees  from 
the  Board  have  visited  several  such 
classes  now  in  operation.  The  reports  of 
these  brethren  show  that  in  many  instanc- 
es splendid  results  are  already  apparent, 
while  in  some  schools  the  interest  in  par- 
ents' classes  has  begun  to  wane  even  thus 
early.  The  main  cause  of  this  weakening 
of  effort  and  loss  of  vital  energy  is  seem- 
ingly traced  to  the  fact  that  the  distinctive 
purpose  of  the  parents'  class  is  apt  to  be 
lost  sight  of.  If  parents'  classes  are  to  be 
such  in  name  only,  if  they  are  allowed  to 
become  in  fact  nothing  other  than  ad- 
ditional theology  classes, they  will  not  be  the 
useful  and  permanent  organizations  hoped 
for  and  expected  by  their  faithful  and  zeal- 
ous promoters.  The  plan,  program  and  op- 
eration of  parents'  classes  must  be  distinct- 
ively appropriate,  otherwise  they  will  not 
live.  The  breath  of  life  is  the  spirit  of  ac- 
tive adjustment  to  purpose  and  need,  and 
to  be  alive  is  to  work  in  harmony  and  with 
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definite  intent.  Let  not  these  suggestions 
be  misconstrued  to  the  hindrance  and  re- 
striction of  effort.  Give  life  to  your  labors 
by  infusing  the  siprit  of  prayer.  Work  and 
pray;  and  know  that  you  may  so  work  as 
to  make  your  labor  itself  become  an  ex- 
pression of  prayer  more  eloquent  because 
more  effective  than  work.  Labor  thus 
vitalized  is  never  fruitless;  effort  so  in- 
spired is  always  appropriate.  Let  all 
things   be  done  decently  and  in  order. 

FOLLOWING  THE  LEAD  OF  THE  BOOK  OF 
ABRAHAM. 

The  Chicago  Record-Herald,  contains 
the  following  telegram,  dated  Macon,  Mis- 
souri, March  4,  1906.  Though  containing 
some  absurdities  it  points  in  the  direction 
of  those  grand  truths,  revealed  by  God  to 
His  servant  Abraham,  and  restored  to  the 
world  in  these  days  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith: — 

That  the  New  Jerusalem  is  a  real,  mater- 
ial city  and  that  astronomers  may  soon  dis- 
cover the  center  of  the  universe  which  is  the 
citv  of  God, is  the  conviction  of  Rev.  William 
Coburn  of  New  York,  expressed  in  a  sermon 
at  the  First  Baptist  Church  here  to-day. 
Rev.  Mr.  Coburn  has  been  conducting  a 
series  of  revivals  here,  and  to-day  when  he 
delivered  his  remarkable  sermon  on  the 
New  Jerusalem  and  the  after  life, the  church, 
which  has  a  seating  capacity  of  1,000  per- 
sons, would  not  accommodate  the  audi- 
ence. 

Taking  for  his  text  (Heb.  xi.  161), 
"Wherefore  God  is  not  ashamed  to  be 
called  their  God;  for  He  had  prepared  for 
them  a  city."  he  said  in  part:  "It  is  im- 
possible to  conceive  the  spirit  taking  up 
the  various  relations  of  life  in  the  world 
without  a  body  and  a  sphere  of  activity  for 
that  body.  Logic  that  requires  a  body  and 
a  world  here  demands  a  body  and  a  world 
beyond  the  grave. 

"It  was  a  supreme  moment  in  the  history 


of  the  race  when  Galileo  placed  his  eye  to 
the  telescope  with  its  newly-discovered 
powers.  Up  to  that  time  the  life  of  man 
had  been  earth  centered,  the  sun,  the  moon 
and  the  stars  all  revolved  around  him  on 
earth.  Galileo  found  that,  instead  of  our 
earth  being  the  center  of  the  solar  unmeas- 
ured universe,  it  was  one  of  the  smallest 
bodies  of  the  solar  system,  and  that  it,  to- 
gether with  others  much  larger,  revolved 
around  the  sun,  which,  with  other  systems 
like  our  own,  was  revolving  around  another 
and  a  larger  and  more  central  sun. 

"This  leads  to  the  sublime  question, 
which  was  presented  at  a  meeting  of  noted 
astronomers:  'What  is  the  great  center  of 
all?'  An  impressive  hush  fell  upon  the  as- 
sembly of  famous  men.  It  was  replied  to 
in  this  language  by  a  man  who  stands  at 
the  very  head  of  astronomical  thought  and 
discovery: 

"  T  know  not  what  others  may  think, 
but  it  seems  to  me  it  must  be  the  throne 
of  God.' 

"If  you  tell  me,  then,  where  this  great 
sun  is,  about  which  all  suns  and  stars  and 
worlds  revolve,  I  will  tell  you  where  God's 
city  is,  for  the  throne  is  in  the  midst  of  the 
city. 

"The  hour  is  at  hand  when  astronomy 
will  be  able  to  locate,  out  in  the  brilliant 
constellations  yonder,  the  very  spot,  the 
center  of  the  Universe  of  God.  There  are 
those  who  are  studying  to  that  end  right 
now,  and  they  feel  the  wondrous  enthusiasm 
which  springs  from  the  thought  that  they 
are  approaching  nearer  and  nearer  the  hour 
and  the  place." 


Editorial  Note. — In  presenting  the 
Authorities  at  the  Sunday  School  Ward 
Conferences  the  brethren  should  not  forget 
that  Elder  David  0.  Mackay,  of  the  Quo- 
rum of  thcTwelveApostles  has  been  added 
to  the  General  Board  of  the  Deseret  Sun- 
dav  School  I'nion. 


LETTERS  TO  MY  BOY. 


vm. 
My  Dear  Son: 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  home  habit? 
Well,  it  is  a  habit  worth  getting  because  it 
teaches  a  boy  to  love  his  home  and  to  seek 
his  pleasure  and  contentment  there.  You 
know  some  boys  always  want  to  be  away, 
to  be  on  the  streets,  or  to  be  in  the  home 
of  some  other  boy.  I  suppose  it  is  natural 
to  some  to  wander  about,  and  yet  it  is  a 
very  bad  habit  which  leads  boys  to  care 
more  for  somebody  else's  home  than  for  their 
own,  or  to  feel  happier  in  the  society  of 
boys  out  upon  the  street  than  in  the  society 
of  their  parents  and  brothers  and  sisters  at 
home. 

When  you  grow  up  to  be  a  man,  one  of 
the  most  delightful  tasks  or  duties  that  you 
will  have  to  perform  is  to  make  a  home. 
Now  making  a  home  is  not  merely  building 
a  house,  for  a  home*  does  not  consist  of 
rocks  and  brick  and  mortar  and  wood.  A 
home  consists  of  the  love  and  good  cheer 
and  happiness  one  is  able  to  put  into  that 
place  which  we  call  a  house,  so  you  may 
be  a  house  builder,  but  never  a  home 
maker. 

The  man  who  loves  his  home  and  wants 
to  be  there  as  soon  as  the  duties  which  call 
him  elsewhere  will  permit  is  always  a  hap- 
pier man  than  he  who  seeks  the  pleasures 
of  society  and  the  companionship  of  those 
who  do  not  make  up  the  home  group. 
Boys  and  girls  who  do  not  love  the  home 
do  not  as  a  rule  make  the  best  husbands 
and  wives,  and  such  boys  and  girls  are 
restless,  discontented,  and  fretful.  When- 
ever I  see  a  boy  who  likes  to  stay  about 
the  house,  who  enjoys  the  company  of  his 
brothers  and  sisters,  who  prefers  to  be  at 
home  whenever  he  can  be,  I  know  that  that 
boy  is  laying  the  foundation  for  a  happy 
manhood. 

Again,  the  home  is.  a  great  safeguard 
against  evils.      If  you  will  notice  the  boys 


who  are  doing  wrong  by  using  bad  language, 
telling  falsehoods,  and  taking  that  which 
belongs  to  others,  you  will  discover  that 
he  does  not  care  much  about  home.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  danger  to  a  boy's  life, 
and  there  is  something  wrong  in  his  feel- 
ings and  in  his  mind  when  there  are  places 
which  he  prefers  to  his  home.  I  know  the 
temptations  of  boys  to  play  with  one  an- 
other away  from  home,  and  I  know  how 
easy  it  is  for  some  boys  to  like  somebody 
else's  home  better  than  their  own. 

If  you  find  that  you  do  not  take  as  much 
pleasure  in  your  home  as  you  would  like, 
compel  yourself  to  stay  there.  When 
thoughts  come  to  you  prompting  you  to  go 
elsewhere,  or  when  you  stop  and  wonder 
whether  you  shall  go  home  now,  or  go 
somewhere  else  first,  always  decide  in  favor 
of  home.  The  more  you  stay  at  home  in 
your  boyhood  days,  the  more  you  will  love 
it  in  after  life. 

Your  home  may  be  a  poor  one  so  far  as 
its  comforts  and  conveniences  go.  but  it 
may  be  a  happy  one.  Sometimes  I  think 
that  neither  parents  nor  boys  fully  realize 
what  the  home  habit  of  children  means  to 
their  welfare.  Try  every  day  to  stay  at 
home  a  little  longer  than  you  did  the  day 
before,  and  after  awhile  you  will  prefer  the 
home  to  every  other  place  in  the  world. 
Stay  there  as  much  as  you  can  in  the  even- 
ing. Come  to  it  as  quickly  as  you  can 
after  school,  and  prefer  it  to  the  gathering 
place  of  the  street  boys,  and  you  will  find 
in  after  life  that  that  which,  perhaps,  was 
an  effort  for  you  in  your  boyhood  days  has 
become  a  beautiful  habit  to  enrich  your 
love  for  home  in  your  manhood. 

The  home  is  such  a  protection  against 
the  evils  and  temptations  of  boyhood  that 
you  should  learn  to  love  it.  Just  ask  your- 
self this  question,  Do  I  stay  at  home  now 
more  than  ever,  or  am  I  away  from  home 
more  than  I  need  to  be?    There  is  no  more 
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beautiful  habit  than  the  home  habit,  so 
cultivate  it  while  it  is  easy  to  do  so.  The 
older  you  get,  the  harder  it  will  be,  and  in 
after  life  if  you  have   not    learned  to  love 


your  home  and  its  associations,  you  will 
not  only  be  unhappy  yourself  as  a  con- 
sequence, but  you  will  make  others  around 
you  unhappy  also. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 


RUSSIA'S  TROUBLES. 

When  the  Russian  parliament,  called 
the  Duma,  convened  on  the  10th  day  of 
May,  that  country  though  in  an  apparent 
state  of  quietude  was  nevertheless  full  of 
all  sorts  of  fears  and  misgivings.  The  rev- 
olutionists had  been  hunted  down  and 
18,000  men,  women— some  almost  children 
—were  imprisoned.  Train  loads  were  car- 
ried to  distant  parts  of  the  empire  where 
they  were  doomed  to  exile.  Many  of  them 
were  imprisoned  or  exiled  by  order  of  the 
administration  and  were  denied  a  judicial 
hearing.  It  was  the  natural  reaction  against 
the  revolutionists  who  had  been  creating  a 
reign  of  terror,  chiefly  in  and  about  Mos- 
cow. When  the  Duma  met,  one  of  the 
first  demands  made  was  the  release  of  these 
political  prisoners. 

One  of  the  most  important  questions 
with  which  the  Duma  will  have  to  deal  is 
the  disposition  of  the  land.  There  are  in 
Russia  large  estates  held  by  noblemen  and 
by  wealthy  agriculturalists  who  make  use  of 
cheap  peasant  labor  for  the  cultivation  of 
their  farms.  The  peasants  have  been  so 
affected  by  the  recent  revolutions  that  they 
feel  the  potency  of  almost  any  demand  they 
care  to  make  upon  the  government;  and 
they  arc  now  watching  the  Duma  with  in- 
tense interest  to  see  what  it  is  likely  to  do 
for  them.  They  have  been  stirred  up 
through  the  clamor  of  the  socialists  for  the 
distribution  of  the  large  estates  so  that 
every  peasant  may  become  a  free-holder. 
There  are  all  sorts  of  schemes  for  the  di- 
vision of  Russian  lands.      It  is  proposed 


generally  to  seize  the  large  estates,  fix  a 
price  upon  them  irrespective  of  the  willing- 
ness of  the  owners,  and  after  they  have 
been  purchased  by  the  government,  distrib- 
ute them  to  the  peasants  who  may  wish  to 
purchase  and  pay  the  fixed  price  in  yearly 
installments  with  interest  on  deferred  pay- 
ments. 

The  agitation  for  the  distribution  of 
lands  is  naturally  creating  consternation 
among  the  large  land  owners  who  are  sell- 
ing their  great  estates  and  fleeing  to  foreign 
countries  where  they  hope  to  enjoy  their 
wealth  free  from  exposure  to  confiscation 
by  the  Russian  Duma.  In  the  province  of 
Minsk,  3,500,000  acres  are  offered  for  sale. 
This  great  exodus  will  relieve  the  country 
of  at  least  two  hundred  million  rubles. 

Russia  has  to-day  probably  the  most 
complicated  questions  to  solve  of  any  coun- 
try in  the  world;  and  it  is  distracted  by  the 
agitation  of  the  socialists  who  are  aiming 
at  idealism  without  much  practical  wisdom 
in  readjusting  the  unfortunate  arrange- 
ments of  the  past  to  present  conditions. 
There  is  a  real  danger  that  the  Duma 
may  collapse,  or,  that  being  unable  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  the  peasants,  a  re- 
volution may  be  aroused  among  them.  As 
a  rule,  the  peasants  seem  quite  loyal  to  the 
Czar,  but  there  is  a  growing  discontent 
among  them  toward  the  bureaucracy. 

In  the  large  cities  disorder  continues, 
and  bomb  throwing  seems  to  be  a  favorite 
pastime.  Bombs  have  been  carried  into 
private  homes  to  be  used  when  necessary; 
but  by  some   accident    have   exploded    and 
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destroyed  the  lives  of  women  and  children. 
Police  have  been  shot  down  without  warn- 
ing; and  what  seems  strange  the  assassins 
have  not  been  prompted  by  any  particular 


motives  of  revenge.  Certainly  no  parlia- 
mentary body  ever  had  a  greater  task  be- 
fore it  than  that  which  now  awaits  the 
Duma  of  Russia. 


MAGRATH. 


HE  first  settlers  of  south- 
western Alberta  located  among 
the  lower  foothills  of  the 
mountains  of  BritishColumbia. 
The  rainfall  was  greater  the 
nearer  they  approached  the 
mountains.  Below  them  was  a  large  ex- 
panse of  prairie  coming  up  to  the  Milk 
river  ridge  on  the  west.  This  prairie 
would  be  most  excellent  farming  land  if  it 
could  be  irrigated;  and  there  was  sufficient 
water  in  the  St.  Mary's  river  to  cover  tens 
of  thousands  of  acres.  Mr.  Magrath,  of 
Lethbridge,  and  those  associated  with  him 
in  the  purchase  of  large  tracts  of  land,  pro- 
jected a  canal  from  the  St.  Mary's  river, 
by  whose  water  it  was  hoped  to  Irrigate 
these  wide  stretches  of  prairie. 

The  Mormons  had  already  proven  their 
ability  to  colonize,  and  their  co-operation 
was  sought  in  the  scheme  to  construct  a 
large  canal  and  to  redeem  the  prairie 
lands  by  irrigation.  New  colonists  would 
be  required,  and  the  call  to  colonize  these 
new  lands  led  to  the  settlement  of  Magrath 
in  the  spring  of  1899.  It  was  the  first 
town  reached  after  the  canal  left  the  foot- 


hills. Above,  the  land  is  too  irregular  to 
admit  of  irrigating  streams.  Even  the 
so-called  flat  prairies  are  poorly  adapted 
for  irrigation,  and  then  the  soil  is  likely  to 
bake.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  feas- 
ibility of  irrigation,  except  for  trees  and 
beets,  it  is  not  likely  to  prove  very  success- 
ful in  southern  Alberta.  The  dry  farm 
wheat  is  superior  in  quality,  and  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  watering  land  are 
such  as  to  make  other  places  more  desir- 
able if  irrigation  must  be  resorted  to. 

The  first  three  years  of  the  settlement  of 
the  prairies,  the  rains  were  abundant  and 
water  from  the  canal  was  quite  useless. 
These  three  years  were  followed  by  two 
years  of  drought.  The  crops  were  largely 
a  failure.  When  the  rains  were  abundant, 
shallow  plowing  sufficed  to  raise  large 
amounts  of  grain  and  careless  farming  re- 
sulted. The  drought  showed  the  necessity 
of  deeper  plowing  and  better  preparation 
of  the  seed  beds  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
serving the  moisture.  A  few  of  the  people 
knew  better  what  dry  farming  meant,  and 
some  by  their  careful  preparation  of  the  soil 
were  enabled  to  raise  even  in  the  period  of 
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drought  thirty-five  bushels  to  the  acre.  It 
was  easy  to  see  that  the  ground  must  be 
prepared  one  summer  for  conservation  of 
the  moisture  necessary  to  raise  a  crop  the 
next. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  dry  farming  may 
be  as  successful  even  in  the  prairie  regions 
about  Magrath  as  it  is  in  any  part  of  Utah. 
Three  years  of  abundant  rains  spoiled  the 
farmers  and  two  years  of  drought  has  well 
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A  BUNCH    OF  ENGLISH    RED    CURRANTS 
RAISED    AT    .MAGRATH. 

nigh  disheartened  them.  You  can  get  any 
sort  of  opinion  in  Canada.  Some  never 
saw  a  better  country;  others  never  saw  a 
worse  one.  People  went  to  Canada  from 
the  mines  and  factories.  The  stories  of 
its  wonderful  production  enchanted  them. 
They  reached  the  country   just  about  the 


time  the  droughts  began,  or  a  year  before, 
and  it  is  no  wonder  they  have  been  greatly 
discouraged. 

Magrath  has  a  good  school  system.  The 
people  of  Magrath  are  converted  to  the  be- 
lief that  good  fruit  can  be  raised  there.  I 
never  saw  such  beautiful  currants  and 
gooseberries  as  those  exhibited  from 
Magrath  in  the  year  1905  at  the  fair  in 
Raymond.  The  vegetables,  I  venture  to 
say,  have  no  parallel  anywhere.  One  of 
the  most  beautiful  flower  gardens  I  ever 
saw  was  cultivated  by  Brother  Ririe  at 
Magrath.  Between  this  town  and  Ray- 
mond there  is  some   good-natured  rivalry. 

If  lucern  proves  the  success  which  re- 
cent experiments  promise,  it  will  do  for 
Canada  what  it  has  done  for  Utah.  The 
demonstration  that  certain  kinds  of  bac- 
teria is  necessary  for  the  growth  of  lucern 
has  led  to  the  innoculation  of  the  soil 
which  may  be  done  by  scattering  soil  that 
is  taken  from  land  where  lucern  grows  in 
abundance,  or  by  spreading  the  bacteria 
which  are  prepared  at  Washington  and 
Ottawa  and  sent  out  in  packages  to  the 
farmer. 

Mr.  Ririe  of  Magrath  narrated  a  novel 
means  by  which  he  unwittingly  brought 
about  the  innoculation  of  some  of  his  land 
by  the  lucern  bacteria.  He  bought  some 
seed  potatoes  that  had  been  grown  on 
lucern  land  in  Utah.  The  soil  about  the 
potatoes  carried  bacteria,  so  that  lucern 
sown  on  the  ground  where  the  potatoes 
had  been  cultivated  the  year  before,  pro- 
duced an  excellent  quality  of  lucern, 
while  other  soil  where  it  was  planted  pro- 
duced a  very  sickly  growth. 

,/.   .1/.    T. 


"There  is  no   doubt  about  it,"  said  Mr.  "One  who  plays  things  you  don't  care  to 

Cunirox,  "he  is  a  cultivated  musician."  hear  and  talks  about   them   in    a    way  you 

"And  what   is  your  idea  of  a  cultivated      can't  understand.'' 


musician 
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Theory. 

Wouldst  thou  the  mind  of  the  child  for  the  cares 

of  life  unfold, 
Let  him  observe  the  life-scenes  here  unrolled. 
Wouldst  thou  for  cares  of   inward  life  prepare 

him, 
Make  sweet  to  him  the    life-cares   that  are  near 

him. 

Motherplay:   "The  Little  Gardener." 
In  the  picture  is  shown  a  beautiful  flow- 
er   garden,    a   little  girl  is    watering    the 
flowers,  but  the  clock  in  the  tower  has  told 
her  it  is  the  right  time  to  do  this,  for 

In  the  blaze  of  the  hot  sun 
No  watering  should  be  done; 
The  leaves  exhausted  stand, 
No  strength  can  they  command, 
To  take  in  what  we  give, 
And  thus  in  health  to  live. 

We  must  all  learn  that  there  is  a  right 
time  to  do  all  things-  Even  the  sun  goes 
behind  the  clouds  when  the  rain  is  falling 
on  the  flowers,  and  waits  his  time  in  tak- 
ing care  of  them.  When  we  first  sow  our 
flower  seeds  it  is  very  hard  to  leave  them 
alone, we  are  so  anxious  to  help  them  grow. 
(When  we  tell  our  children  some  truth,  we 
so  often  expect  a  result  immediately,  in- 
stead of  giving  it  time  to  grow, )  While  we 
let  the  earth  and  the  sun  and  rain  do  their 
share,  we  can  play  garden  by  making  a 
lily  bud  with  the  fingers  of  our  left  hand, 
and  a  watering  pot  with  our  right  hand, 
making  believe  the  thumb  is  a  spout  from 
which  the  water  falls  upon  the  lily. 

Froebel  says:  "This  imitative  activity 
should  be  carefully  cultivated.  Rightly  di- 
rected it  will  lighten  by  more  than  half 
the  work  of  education.  Utilized  at  the 
proper  stage  of  development,  it  will  enable 
you  to  accomplish    by   a   touch  light  as  a 


feather  what  later  you    cannot  do  with  a 
hundredweight  of  words. 

"Cherish!  Nurture!  Care  for!  These  are 
words  which  are  used  often,  and  great 
must  be,  and  assuredly  is,  their  importance 
to  the  development  of  our  darlings.  An- 
swer me  but  one  question — What  is  the 
supreme  gift  you  would  bestow  on  the 
children,  who  are  the  'life  of  your  life?' 
Would  you  not  endow  them  with  the  cour- 
age and  constancy  which  the  ability  to  give 
nurture  implies?" 

When  a  child  is  old  enough  to  make 
applications  and  connections  for  himself, 
consciously,  he  is  ready  for  precepts. 
Words  often  fail  to  reach  the  little  child; 
examples  and  symbols  are  what  he  under- 
stands. Childhood  is  the  time  for  nurtur- 
ing, boyhood  the  time  for  precepts  and 
teaching. 

When  humanity  was  in  its  savage  state, 
all  else  corresponded;but  when  man  became 
pastoral,  and  domesticated  animals  for 
his  use,  tilled  the  ground  and  planted 
flowers,  all  this  had  its  effect  upon  him. 
So  in  raising  other  things,  humanity  raised 
itself. 

The  wild  rose,  after  careful  cultivation, 
becomes  more  complicated  and  beautiful; 
other  flowers  did  the  same,  untd  today, 
from  what  was  once  wild,  the  most  beauti- 
ful flowers  are  seen,  so  different  from  their 
parents  that  they  seem  to  belong  to  differ- 
ent families.  Corresponding  to  this  de- 
velopment, man's  mind  has  grown,  until, 
as  the  cultivated  rose,  we  have  the  poet, 
the  statesman  and  the  philosopher. 

The  seed  is  sown  in  the  ground  after  the 
gardener  has  determined  the  nature  of  the 
soil  best  fitted  for  its  growth.  The  place 
where  the  sunshine  and  the  rain  can  do 
their  part,  and  where  when  it  awakes  the 
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little  plant  will  have  room  to  spread  itself. 
The  time  of  year  best  suited  to  its  growth, 
so  that  the  north  wind  will  not  chill  it. 
After  all  the  conditions  for  its  best  develop- 
ment have  been  provided  then  the  little  seed 
must  do  the  rest.  Just  so  with  the  child, 
after  the  parents  have  provided  the  proper 
environment, the  child  must  be  self-active. 
To  develop  physically,  he  must  use  his 
limbs  and  whole  body;  to  develop  mental- 
ly, he  must  use  his  senses  and  faculties; 
and  to  develop  wholly,  he  must  develop 
mentally,  spiritually  and  physically:  but 
he  must  do  the  deed  himself. 

Spiritual  as  well  as  physical  blessings 
are  to  be  shared.  Spiritual  blessings  grow 
by  sharing,  as  plants  put  forth  more  buds 
when  their  flowers  are  picked.  We  reach 
above  to  get  support  from  a  power  higher 
than  our  own,  and  through  God's  nurture 
and  our  activity  we  may  be  raised  to  Him, 
as  we,  through  nurture,  may  raise  things 
lower  than  ourselves  to  their  ideal. 

The  child  first  shares  his  possessions 
with  mother  or  father,  then  with  other 
members  of  the  family,  then  with  friends, 
until  later  he  gives  more  of  himself,  of  his 
inner  being. 

By  giving  knowledge  we  gain  more. 

By  sharing  our  blessings  we  gain  more. 

Even  by  sharing  our  physical  blessings 
we  gain,  for  there  comes  a  feeling  in  our 
hearts  of  peace  and  joy. 

"It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  re- 
ceive." 

ULTIMATE    TRUTH. 

As  things  lower  than  man,  as  plants  and 
animals,  may  be  raised  through  nurture 
to  the  ideal  of  their  kind,  soman  may  raise 
himself  to  God  by  deeds. 

The  skies  may  meet  in  sadness, 
The  blustering  winds  may  blow; 

But  if  our  hearts  are  cheery 
There'B  sunshine  where  we  go. 

I.    Song — choose. 


2.   Hymn. 

See  Juvenile,  April  15,  1906,  p.  248. 

3  The  Lord's   Prayer. 

4  Spring  Song. 
5-  Morning  Talk. 

June,  the  month  of  roses.  The  flowers- 
are  in  bloom.  There  are  large  leaves  on 
the  trees  to  make  shade  for  the  children— 
and  for  what  else?  Yes;  birds;  bees,  but- 
terflies, flowers,  grasses.  When  the  sum- 
mer showers  come  the  birds  do  not  get  wet 
because  the  leaves  are  their  umbrellas.  I 
wonder  if  you  have  seen  anything  flying 
about  besides  birds?  (Talk  of  the  bees- 
and  butterflies — see  how  much  the  children 
can  tell  about  them.) 

6.  Practice  one  or    two  Spring  Songs. 

7.  Nature  Story. 

Grandmother's  garden  was  a  beautiful 
place— more  beautiful  than  any  store  win- 
dows in  the  city,  for  there  was  a  flower  or 
grass  for  every  color  in  the  rainbow,  with 
great  white  lilies  standing  up  so  straight 
and  tall,  to  remind  you  that  a  whole  rain- 
bow of  light  was  needed  to  make  them  so 
pure  and  white. 

There  were  pinks  and  marigolds  and 
princes'  feathers,  with  bachelors'  buttons 
and  Johnny-jump-ups  to  keep  them  com- 
pany. There  were  gay  poppies  and  gaudy 
tulips,  and  large,  important  peonies  and 
fine  Duchess  roses  in  pink  satin  dresses. 

There  were  soft  velvet  pansies  and  tall, 
blue  flags,  and  broad  ribbon-grasses,  and 
mint  and  balm  and  rosemary  everywhere, 
to  make  the  garden  sweet;  so  it  was  no 
wonder  that  every  year  the  garden  was  full 
of  visitors. 

Nobody  noticed  these  visitors  but  grand- 
ma and  Richard. 

Richard  was  a  very  small  boy.  and 
grandma  was  a  very  old  lady:  hut  they 
loved  the  same  things,  and  always  watched 
these  little  visitors,  who  came  early  in  the 
spring  time  and  stayed  all  summer  with. 
them. 
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Early  in  spring,  when  the  garden  was 
bursting  into  bloom,  grandma  and  Richard 
would  sit  in  the  shady  summer  house, 
where  the  vines  crept  over  and  over  in  a 
tangle  of  bloom,  and  listen  to  a  serenade. 
Music,  music  everywhere!  Over  their 
heads,  behind  their  backs,  the  little  brown 
bees  would  fly,  singing  while  they  hunted 
for  the  golden  honey  cups,  and  filled  their 
pockets  with  honey  to  store  away  in  their 
waxen  boxes  at  home. 

One  day,  while  grandma  and  Richard 
were  watching,  a  little  brown  bee  flew 
away  with  her  treasure,  and  lighting  on  a 
rose,  met  with  a  cousin,  a  lovely  yellow 
butterfly. 

"I  think  they  must  be  talking  to  each 
other,"  said  grandma  softly.  "They  are 
cousins,  because  they  belong  to  the  great 
insect  family,  just  as  your  papa  and  Uncle 
John,  and  Aunt  Emma  and  Cousin  Hattie 
all  belong  to  one  family.  I  think  they 
must  be  talking  about  the  honey  they  both 
both  love  so  well." 

"I  wish  I  could  talk  to  a  butterfly," 
said  Richard  longingly,  and  grandma 
laughed. 

"Play  that  I  am  a  butterfly,"  she  pro- 
posed. "What  color  shall  I  be? — a  great 
yellow  butterfly  with  brown  spots  on  my 
wings?" 

80  grandma  played  that  she  was  a  but- 
terfly, and  she  said  to  Richard:  "Never  in 
the  world,  little  boy,  can  you  tell  what  I 
used  to  be." 

"A  baby  butterfly,"  guessed  Richard. 
"Guess  again,"  said  the  butterfly. 
"A  flower,  perhaps,  for  you  are  so  love- 
ly," declared  Richard  gallantly. 

"No,  indeed!"'  answered  the  butterfly. 
"I  was  a  creeping,  crawling  caterpillar." 

"Now,  grandma,  you're  joking,"  laughed 
Richard,  forgetting  that  grandma  was  a 
butterfly. 

"Not  I,"  said  the  butterfly.  "I  was  a 
crawling,  creeping  caterpillar,  and  I  fed  on 
leaves  in  your  grandmother's   garden  until 


I  got  ready  to  spin  my  nest;  and  then  I 
wrapped  myself  up  so  well  that  you  would 
never  have  known  me  for  a  caterpillar; 
and  when  I  came  out  in  the  spring  I  was  a 
lovely  butterfly." 

"How  beautiful!"  said  Richard.  "Grand- 
mother, let  us  count  the  butterflies  in  your 
garden." 

But  they  could  never  do  that;    though 
they   saw   brown  and    blue  and  red   and 
white  and  yellow  ones,  and   followed  them 
everywhere. 
8.  Rest  Exercise. 

Chose  one  child  to  be  a  butterfly,  and 
let  all  the  other  children  be  flowers,  the 
hands  may  be  the  blossoms  to  be  visited 
by  the  butterfly.     Sing  to  your  own  tune: 

Butterfly,  butterfly,  seek  the  lily  bell, 

Rest  in  the  fragrant  heart  of  the  rose; 
Butterfly,  butterfly,  seek  the  lily  bell, 

Rest  and  work  till  the  daylight's  close. 

10    Bible  Story — choose  one. 

11.  Children's   Period. 

12.  Closing  Song  and  dismissal. 


THIRD  SUNDAY,  JUNE  I7l"H,   1906. 

Thought  for  teacher:  Doing  the  deed  at 
the  right  time. 

1.  Song.    Spring  Song. 

2.  Hymn. 
3    Prayer. 

4,  Song— "Lips    Say  Good    Norning,''       (Smith, 

p.  8.) 

5.  Hymn. 

Practice  the  hymn  in  Smith's  book,  p. 
7 — practice  it  each  Sunday  until  all  can 
sing  it: 

The  morning  sun  is  shining  bright, 
How  fair  and  golden  is  the  light! 
'Twas  God  who  sent  it  on  its  way 
To  give  us  warmth  and  light  today. 

The  Lord  has  kept  us  through  the  night, 
That  we  might  see  the  morning  light. 
Oh,  may  we  try,  in  work  and  play, 
To  please  Him  truly  every  day! 


KINDERGARTEN. 
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■6.  Nature  Talk. 

Summer  is  here  again,  and  the  girls  and 
boys  with  their  smiling  faces,  and  summer 
clothes  of  so  many  pretty  colors,  make  our 
Sunday  School  look  like  a  pretty  flower 
garden.  See  how  many  pretty  colors  we 
have  in  our  room  today.  Let  us  tell 
the  names  of  the  flowers  we  know  which 
are  the  color  of  Mary's  (?)  ribbons.  Of 
the  flowers  on  Emily's  hat.  The  color  of 
Frank's  necktie,  etc.  (Naming  the  red, 
yellow,  blue,  green,  white,  and  other  col- 
ors worn  by  the  children,  and  compar- 
ing them,  will  interest  the  little  ones, 
and  will  open  their  eyes  to  colors  before 
unnoticed.) 

The  flowers  are  blooming,  the  birds  and 
b  ee  and  butterflies  are  with  us  again. 
The  farmer  is  busy  looking  after  the  seeds 
which  he  has  been  planting,  for  they  are 
growing  every  day. 

How  many  have  gardens  at  home? 
What  is  planted  in  your  garden?  Rad- 
ishes, lettuce,  peas,  beans,  onions,  beets, 
melons,  corn,  potatoes,  squash,  etc.  Some 
of  these  grow  in  a  very  few  weeks,  while 
others  have  to  grow  all  summer  before 
they  are  ripe-  We  like  our  gardens  to  grow 
and  do  well,  for  then  we  are  sure  to  have 
something  to  eat  in  the  winter  time,  when 
the  ground  is  covered  with  snow  and  it  is 
too  cold  for  vegetables  and  fruits  to  grow. 
Next  Sunday  we  will  see  how  many  have 
been  using  their  eyes  so  they  can  tell  us 
more  about  what  happened  in  the  summer 
time. 


7.  Bible  Story. 

Retell — The  Three  Hebrew  Children,  or 
the  Little  Captive  Maid,  or  choose  some 
other  story  bearing  upon  the  thought  of  the 
week. 

8.  Rest  Exercise. 

The  Pendulum,  Juvenile,  May  1,  1906. 

9-  Nature  Story. 

Retell — In  Grandmother's  Garden. 

10.  Practice  one  or  two  songs. 

11.  Children's  Period. 

12.  Closing. 

Some  teachers  feel  that  they  must  have 
new  stories  each  Sunday,  but  if  a  story  is 
worth  anything  it  is  worth  repeating.  To 
a  little  child,  the  oft-repeated  story  or  song 
is  the  one  in  greatest  demand.  The  child 
needs  repetition;  remember  that  he  has  not 
the  mental  growth  to  understand  all  that  is 
told  to  him.  Froebel  said:  "In  every  child 
see  the  possibilities  of  a  perfect  man." 
The  child  must  advance  step  by  step,  un- 
folding according  to  natural  developments, 
each  step  preparing  him  for  the  next. 

Each  teacher  should  study  carefully  the 
lessons  given  and  then  use  what  her  par- 
ticular children  need.  Never  should  the 
Juvenile  be  taken  to  the  class  so  that  the 
lesson  can  be  followed  in  detail.  Arrange 
your  own  day's  work  from  what  is  given, 
and  by  all  means  be  well  prepared  before 
going  to  your  class. 


CURE  FOR   STINGINESS 


A  SMALL  church  was  sadly  in  want  of 
general  repairs,  and  a  meeting  was  bring 
held  to  raise  funds  for  that  purpose.  The 
minister  having  said  that  to  do  the  work 
-$500  would  be  required,  a  very  wealthy 
(and  equally  stingy)  member  of  the  con- 
gregation rose  and  said  he  would  give  $1. 
Just  as  he  sat  down  a  Jump  of   plaster  fell 


from  the  ceiling  and  hit  him  upon  the 
head,  whereupon  he  arose  hastily  and 
called  out  that  he  had  made  a  mistake — he 
would  give  $50.  That  was  too  much  for  an 
enthusiast  present,  who,  forgetful  of  every- 
thing, called  out  fervently,"*)  Lord,  hit 
him  again!" 


A    MIDSUMMER    NIGHT  S    DREAM. 


Address:  Mrs.   L.   L.  Greene  Richards, 
THE   BOY   SHOEMAKER    OF    BERRYVILLE. 

XXXII. 

Our  lives  are  full  of  mysteries  so  deep, 
We  cannot  fathom  all  the  years  may  bring; 
The  angels  have  some  secrets  which  they  keep, 
We  hear  the  music,  not  the  words  they  sing. 
Emmeline  B.  Wells. 

Johnny  consents,  and  Carl  goes  back  to  town. 
His  two  friends  "talk  him  up"  while  he  is  away. 

"Wait,"  said  Carl,  interrupting  Johnny. 
"Wouldn't  it  be  more  reasonable  to  think 
that,   after  getting   over  his  'drunk,'   and 


160  C    Street.  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 

perhaps  his  fit  of  anger  towards  you,  Sal- 
vego  may  feel  somewhat  sorry  for  *  the 
wicked  way  in  which  he  treated  you?  And 
that  he  may  be  afraid  to  come  :here  'be- 
cause— " 

"Yes,  it  is  all  right  to  believe  he  is 
afraid  to  come  any  where  near  here  him- 
self, for  he  is  a  great  coward  with  all  his 
other  mean  qualities,"  said  Johnny.  "Buit 
we  have  no  occasion  to  coax  ourselves  to 
believe  him  the  least  bit  penitent  for  any 
wickedness  he  has  ever  been  guilty  of.  It 
would  be  more  charitable,  of  course,  Carl, 
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to  try  to  think  as  you  do  about  every  body. 
But  it  would  not  be  reasonable  nor  true  to 
think  Salvego  capable  of  repentance.  But 
I'll  tell  you  what,  Carl.  I  am  not  afraid 
of  Salvego.  And  you  deserve  to  have  that 
five  hundred  dollars  more  than  any  one  else 
that  I  know  any  thing  about.  Now  I'll 
tell  you  how  we  may  be  able  to  manage  it. 
You  go  back  to  town,  and  take  this  notice 
to  the  man  who  is  to  receive  the  informa- 
tion asked  for.  And  be  very  careful  to  find 
out  positive  about  the  reward  money — in 
fact  I  think  I  should  say  I  wanted  to  see 
the  money  before  I  would  give  the  infor- 
mation. But  you  will  know  how  to  work 
it,  and  you  get  your  money  and  then  lend 
me  fifty  dollars  of  it  to  get  away  from  here 
with.  And  soon  after  I  get  home,  I  will 
send  your  fifty  dollars  to  you,  and  another 
fifty  to  pay  you  for  the  trouble  and  expense 
I  have  been  to  you." 

"That  would  be  too  much,"    said   Carl. 
If  I  get  the  five  hundred  dollars  you  will 
be  welcome  to  fifty  of  it." 

"I  should  only  borrow  it  to  be  returned," 
said  Johnny.  "Take  all  you  can  get  Carl,  . 
I  say,"  put  in  Jemmy.  You  see  you  never 
know  what  is  coming  onto  you  here,  and 
there'll  be  your  advanced  schooling,  and 
all.  But  my!  won't  five  hundred  dollars 
set  us  up  though?  Do  hurry  Carl  and  go 
after  it!  And  while  you're  gone,  I'll  help 
Johnny  dress  his  wounds  all  clean,  and  he 
can  be  unite  ready  to  so  to  the  Tank  and 
catch  the  evening  train  when  you  come 
back  with  the  cart,  or  whatever  you  hire  to 
take  him."  "That's  a  jolly  right  way  to  talk, 
Jem,"  said  Johnny,  smiling  a  little.  And 
Carl  was  already  preparing  to  start  off  to 
town  again.  As  he  was  leaving,  Johnny 
said  to  him,  "Be  as  careful  as  possible  not 
to  noise  any  thing  of  this  affair  more  than 
you  actually  must,  won't  you  Carl?"  Then 
following  Car]  to  the  door,  he  said  in  so 
low  a  voice  tli.it  even  Jemmy  could  not 
bear: 

"There   is  just    one    person    in  l'.erryville 


that  I  would  not  have  see  me,  or  know  of 
my  present  condition  for  a  thousand  dol- 
lars!" 

That  was  the  first  hint  Johnny  had  given 
in  any  way  of  his  reasons  for  being  so 
anxious  not  to  be  discovered. 

'Carl  is,  indeed,  the  most  manly  boy  I 
ever  saw!"  Johnny  declared  to  Jem  when 
they  were  alone.  "I  don't  think  there  was 
ever  another  like  him,  for  wise  judgment, 
and  everything,"  said  Jem.  "You  see, 
Johnny,  he  has  not  lived  like  most  boys, 
with  other  children,  but  at  home  with  his 
grandfather  and  his  mother,  two  of  the 
wisest  and  best  people,  so  Carl  says,  that 
ever  lived.  He  never  learned  any  nonsense 
like  the  rest  of  us,  he  has  just  been  learn- 
ing what  boys  and  men  ought  to  know,  all 
his  life." 

To  think  of  his  manliness  in  coming  to 
me  with  that  advertisement,  instead  of 
going  and  giving  me  up  to  whoever  it  might 
be,  and  making  sure  of  his  money!  How 
many  men  would  be  as  true  to  a  merely 
spoken  promise  as  that?"  "Carl's  word  of 
mouth  is  better  to  be  depended  upon  than 
many  a  man's  written  pledge,"  declared 
Jem. 

While  Carl's  friends  were  thus  comment- 
ing upon  his  worthiness,  he  was  hurrying 
back  to  town  as  fast  as  he  could  make  him- 
self walk.  He  went  toward  the  printing 
ollice  this  time  without  question,  but  he 
was  thinking  as  he  hastened  on  how  hard 
it  would  be  for  him  to  tell  who  to  speak  to 
or  what  to  say  first,  as  his  errand  was  so 
very  important,  and  a  slight  mistake  on 
his  part  might  spoil  the  whole  matter  for 
lli,n  and  be  such  a  disappointment  to 
Johnny  and  Jem. 

(to  BE  continued.) 


A  TRU1C  STORY  OF  WISCONSIN 

Maw  yearsagoin  Wisconsin,  before  the 
Indian  had  retired  from  the  neighborhood 

of  the  white  man,    a   mother   and  her  little 
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girl  were  alone  in  their  cottage  on  the  edge 
of  a  great  forest.  Everything  seemed  peace- 
ful and  there  was  no  thought  of  danger. 
The  mother  sat  inside  the  door  sewing, 
while  the  child  was  in  the  bright  sunshine 
playing;  their  large  black  dog  Cuff  was  the 
only  other  member  of  the  familj.  Sudden- 
ly half  a  dozen  Indians  fresh  from  a  recent 
raid  on  whiskey  stood  in  the  door-way  and 
demanded  more  whiskey.  The  lady  had 
no  whiskey  but  offered  them  food  and 
drink.  The  Indians,  however,  were  drunk, 
and  before  the  mother  could  interfere  the 
roughest  seized  the  little  girl  and  was  mak- 
ing off  with  her,  when  the  dog,  which  had 
wandered  away  a  short  distance,  came 
bounding  back.  In  an  instant  he  had  the 
savage  by  the  throat  and  threw  him  to  the 
ground;  the  others,  having  no  fire-arms, 
beat  a  hasty  retreat.  The  dog  kept  a  tight 
grip  on  the  Indian  until  they  had  all  gone, 
then  released  him  and  he  also  departed. 
Our  Dumb  Animals. 


TAKE  ANOTHER  HOLD! 

When  trouble  has  you  nearly  down, 
And  all  the  world  seems  one  big  frown, 

Then  grit  your  teeth,  though  friends  may 
scold; 

Breathe  hard  and  catch  a  better  hold. 

Once  you  let  up,  you're  gone,  be  sure! 
Men  worth  their  salt,  grin  and  endure. 

Up  with  your  head — defiant,  bold! 

Reach  higher  for  another  hold. 

S'pose  things  are  bluer'n  indigo, 
And  you're  the  only  lad  used  so? 

What  though  nine  fail  where  one  succeeds? 

"The  tenth  am  I!"  your  lesson  reads. 

Then  when  you've  fought  your  tight  and  won, 
Don't  "get  too  gay"  with  Fate— in  fun; 
But  show  some  drooping  soul,  less  bold, 
The  way  to  catch  a  surer  hold.         Selected. 


said:  "Enoch  used  to  go  for  walks  with- 
God.  And  one  day  they  had  an  extra  long- 
walk,  and  they  walked  on  and  on,  until 
God  said  to  Enoch:  'You  are  a  long  way 
from  home;  you  had  better  come  in  and 
stay.'     And  he  went." 

0 

IN  TOPSYTURVY-TOWN. 

I've  been  to  Topsyturvy-Town, 
Where  all  the  world  was  upside  down, 
The  houses  underneath  my  feet! 
And  trees  whose  trunks  went  down  to  meet. 
Their  leafy  branches,  far  below — 
The  little  birds  hopped  to  and  fro 
All  upside  down! 

I  saw  quite  plainly,  standing  there, 
A  little  girl  with  curly  hair, 
Who  was  myself,  but  upside  down, 
In  funny  Topsyturvy-Town! 
Beyond  her  big  round  hat,  the  sky, 
All  full  of  clouds,  went  moving  by; 
And  I  looked  down,  not  up,  you  know 
To  see  the  clouds  a-sailing  go 
In  Topsytur\'3-Town. 

The  rain  has  spread  great  puddles  round,. 
Like  mirrors  laid  upon  the  ground, 
And  all  the  things  of  earth  or  sky, 
If  you  look  down,  will  meet  your  eye. 
It  was  such  fun  along  the  way 
From  school,  in  every  pool  to  play 
At  Topsyturvy- Town. 

Youth's  Companion. 

& 

THE  LETTER-BOX. 

Charade  Answered. 

Stirling,  Alta,  Canada. 
This  is  my  first  attempt  to  write  to  the 
Juvenile  Instuctor  or  to  guess  a  char- 
ade. The  charade  in  April  15,  by  Aaron 
Mendenhall,  I  have  found  the  answer  to. 
It  is  "Bunker  Hill,"  where  a  very  important 
battle  was  fought. 

Alta  Hardy, 
Age  13  years. 


A  littlb  child    gave    a    most   exquisite 
explanation   of    walking    with    God.     She 


A  Motherless  Colt. 

Snowville,  Utah. 
This  is  the  first  time  I  have  written  to- 
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the  Letter-Box .  But  my  father  takes  the 
Juvenile  Instructor,  and  we  read  your 
little  letters  in  it.  There  are  four  brothers 
and  two  sisters  of  us.  We  have  a  colt 
whose  mother  died  and  we  are  raising  him 
for  a  pet.  He  will  drink  milk  and  so  we 
feed  it  to  him  every  day.  I  am  eleven 
years  old. 

Elijah  Larkin. 
e 

Letters  from  two  sisters. 

Mapleton,  Idaho. 
I  am  ten  years  old.  We  live  on  a  farm 
in  a  canyon.  We  have  deep  "snow  here  in 
the  winter,  but  it  is  warm  where  our  house 
stands.  We  have  a  good  orchard.  We 
raised  lots  of  nice  apples  and  some  pears 
last  year.  Also  strawberries  and  a  few 
raspberries.  We  have  cherry  and  plum 
trees.  The  trees  look  good  now  and  we 
hope  there  will  be  plenty  of  fruit  this  year. 
We  live  two  miles  from  school  and  Sunday 
School,  but  we  love  to  go.  We  also  think 
lots  of  the  Juvenile  Instructor.  We 
read  the  letters  and  guess  the  charades. 
Emma  Housley. 

I  like  to  hear  mama  read  the  letters  and 
stories  in  the  Juvenile.  We  all  saw  a  live 
coyote  on  the  lucern  the  other  day,  not 
far  from  the  house.  Last  spring  I  was 
very  sick  with  rheumatism  which  affected 
my  heart  so  bad  that  all  thought  I  could 
not  live.  But  I  got  better,  and  in  August 
I  was  eight  years  old,  and  was  baptized 
and  administered  to  in  the  Temple  and 
have  felt  better  ever  since.  And  I  believe 
the  Lord  will  bless  me  with  health  and 
strength. 

Maria  Housley. 

Try  Again. 

Lake  Shore,  Utah. 
This  is  my  first  letter  to   the  Juvenile. 
We   live   on    a    farm    near   the  Utah  Lake. 
There  are  four  brothers  and  three  sisters  of 


us.  Our  oldest  brother  has  moved  to 
Lovell,  Big  Horn  Co.,  Wyoming.  I  am 
eleven  years  old. 

Kate  Burch. 
[You   can  improve  your   riddle,    Kate. 
It   has    a   good    subject,    but   is   not   well 
enough  made  up  for  publication.— Ed.] 
m 

Visited  the  Hospital. 

Montpelier,  Idaho. 
We  all  like  the  letters  in  the  Juvenile 
Instructor,  and  I  thought  I  would  write 
one.  There  are  seven  sisters  of  us,  with 
no  brother.  I  was  in  Salt  Lake  City  in 
April,  and  went  to  the  Latter-day  Saints 
Groves'  Hospital.  I  saw  many  little  sick 
people  there.  I  hope  they  will  soon  all  be 
well.  We  go  to  Sunday  School  and  Prim- 
ary. I  am  eleven  years  old.  This  is  my 
first  letter  to  the  Letter-Box. 

Genevieve  Hopf. 

a 

A  School  Celebration. 

Tropic,  Garfield  Co.,  Utah. 

I  will  tell  you  about  the  last  day  of 
school,  (lastvear.)  We  went  up  in  the 
mountains  to  the  Mossy  Cave,  and  took 
our  dinners.  We  had  a  nice  time.  The 
cave  was  covered  with  moss  and  it  was  a 
grand  sight.  The  boys  took  ropes  and 
made  a  swing,  and  the  girls  jumped  the 
rope,  and  swung  too. 

When  I  got  home  I  was  very  tired.  The 
president  of  our  Primary  is  Sister  Sarah 
Ahlstrom.  My  mama  is  first  and  Sister 
Jane  Kappleye  is  second  counselor.  They 
tell  us  many  nice  stories.  I  play  the  organ 
for  the  children  to  march  to  their  depart- 
ments. A  year  ago  last  April  I  went  up 
to  Salt  Lake  City  and  saw  many  pretty 
things.     I  am  twelve  years  old. 

Miriam  Adair. 

From  the  Same  Place. 

I  read  many  of  the  children's  letters  and 
would  like  to  write  one.       1   think   lots   of 
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my  Sunday  School  teacher  Sister  Sarah 
Hilton.  I  am  in  the  primary  class  in  Sun- 
day School.     I  am  eight  years  old. 

Leila  Adair. 
0 

Two  Letters  from  Twin  Groves,  Idaho. 

We  love  to  read  the  Juvenile  Instruct- 
'OR,  and  the  letters  from  the  little  boys 
and  girls  please  us  very  much.  I  live  in 
Twin  Groves,  Idaho,  but  would  rather  live 
in  Utah  where  they  can  raise  lots  of  fruit. 
We  have  raised  a  few  apples,  but  I  have 
never  seen  a  peach  grow,  and  I  am  ten 
years  old. 

Elisee  Woodfield. 

We  live  about  five  miles  from  St.  An- 
thony, at  Twin  Groves,  Idaho.  There  are 
iour  sisters  and  one  little  brother  of  us  liv- 
ing. Last  winter  we  came  near  losing  our 
little  brother  by  death,  but  we  had  the  El- 
ders come  and  administer  to  him  and  he 
got  better.  I  am  glad  I  am  a  Mormon.  I 
am  twelve  years  old. 

Mary  Ann  Woodfield. 

From  an  Orphan  Girl. 

Leorln,  Idaho. 
We  have  taken  the  Juvenile  Instruct- 
•OR  a  long  time,  but  I  have  never  seen  a 
letter  in  it  from  here.  My  home  is  in  the 
country.  Our  Ward  house  is  about  two 
miles  from  where  we  live.  My  papa  and 
mama  are  dead,  and  I  live  with  two  of 
my  sisters  and  a  brother.  I  like  Sunday 
School  and  Primary  and  all  the  other 
meetings,  and  all  the  stories  in  the  Juven- 
ile very  much.     I  am  twelve  years  old. 

Ruth  Tolley. 

Letter,  Answer,  and  Charade. 

Eagar,  Arizona. 
I  am  a  little  girl  seven  years  old.  My 
papa  has  been  working  in  California  this 
last  winter  on  the  railroad.  I  have  been 
going  to  school  two  winters  and  I  am  in 
the  second   reader.      My  grandpa  [Crosby 


came  from  the  Big  Horn  country  and  made 
us  a  visit.  He  has  just  goiie  home.  I 
like  the  charades  and  have  guessed  a  good 
many.  The  answer  to  Norma  Damron's 
in  April  1st  is  "Gethsemane."  I  will  send 
a  charade  composed  of  10  letters. 

6,  4,  8,  7,  a  wind. 

10,  9,  1,  8,  to  dispose  of. 

2,  5,  7,  a  number. 

3,  2,  5,  6,  music. 

The  whole  is  the  name  of  a  city  in  Cali- 
fornia. Atella  Wiltbank. 

0 

Letter  and  Charade. 

Sigurd,  Utah. 

My  papa  sent  for  the  Juvenile  In- 
structor at  the  beginning  of  this  year. 
We  have  all  been  interested  in  "Our  Young 
Folks."  We  have  also  worked  out  many 
of  the  charades.  I  will  now  send  a  charade 
for  the  other  little  children  to  find  out.  I 
am  eleven  years  old. 

Charade  composed  of  14  letters. 

1,  6,  5,  is  a  mouse- trap. 

8,  9,  10,  4,  14,  13,  glitters. 

5,  14,  10,  8,  is  a  shelter. 

12,  13,  6,  7,  5,  belongs  to  the  vegetable 
kingdom. 

12,  11,  13,  14,  is  useful  on  a  farm. 

6,  3,  8,  is  an  insect. 
5,  2,  12,  is  a  toy. 

4,  2,  13,  14,  is  part  of  a  shoe. 

The  whole  is  the  name  of  a  European 
seaport.  Ila  Dastrup. 

& 

Charade. 

LOVELL,    WYO. 

I  will  send  a  charade  for  some  one  to 
guess.     It  is  composed  of  six  letters. 

3,  4,  2,  6,  is  something  many  people 
from  Europe  have  seen. 

4,  5,  6,  3,  grow  on  vines. 
1,  5,  3,  3,  is  an  overseer. 

4,  2,  6,  is  part  of  an  animal. 
The  whole  is  the  title  of  an  officer  in  the 
Church.  Hyrum  S.  Johns  on, 


Gifts   For  June   Weddings  <£  <£ 

£::i,  ZdkeLsasaSaagppropriate  9ift  for  a  weddin*  p-sent- 


It  is  useful, 


Berry  Spoons 
Bread  Knife 
Pie  Knife 


$  1.50  Tea  Spoons  (set) 

1.50  Cream  Ladle 

2.00  Cold  Meat  Fork 

Butter  Knife  and  Sugar  Spoon         .         $|.25 


Every  article  is  GUARANTEED  to  give  the  best  of  wear. 

JOHN  DAYNES  &  SONS  JEWELERS 

26  MAIN  STREET,  ^  fir,2* 
'  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 


THE     VEST     POCKET 
PEARL  OF  GREAT   PRICE 

Published  by  the  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union. 
Is  the  handiest,  prettiest  and  most  useful  edition 
of  the  Pearl  of  Great  Price  ever  published     It 
takes  up  so  little  room  that  it  can  always  be 
kept  near  at  hand,  ready  for  use.     The  bound 
book  measures  4!4  by  2%  Inches.    Printed  on  In- 
dia Paper,  bound  in  French  Morocco,  limp,  eold 
side  title,  round  corners,  gold  edges. 
Price  SOc.  postpaid. 
DE8ERET  SUN  DAT  SCHOOL  UNION 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


E\GRAYING(o 

^23  Yf.  JO.  TIWPLI  ST 
SALT  LAKE 


Utah 
Dental 

€0. 


J  TEETH 

i  spec;  * 


234  MAIN. 

OUR  REDUCED  PRICES 
Others.  ...      uSHZn* 

io-ir  tA. &"c  to  75c 

rr.   JZ    £ar  Protective  Gnarantee. 
Teeth  Extracted  Without  Pain. 

Open  till  6  p.m.;  Sundays. 
10  to  2. 


'Phones: 
Bell  1738-y;     Ind.  2998. 

DR.  ZlfiriERMAN, 
Manager. 


■GO  TO- 


Benne  tt  Glass  <§  Faint  Go. 

SALT  UKE  CITY, 

For  what  informatios 
rem  want  about 

GLASS  AND   PAINT. 

S«nd  them  your  orders  and 
yen  will  be  pleased  with  their 
method  of  doing  business. 

YOU  WILL  GET  SATISFACTION. 


Brand  New  Organ 
*pOs.  Too 


Stnd  for 

Catalogue 

ind 

Descriptive 
Circular 


Warranted 

for  Tea 

Yeare 


Aj  good  ai 
you  can 
buy  any. 
where  cite 
'or  $75.00 


A    NEW    DEPARTMENT    IK   OUR    BUSINESS 

CLAYTON   MUSIC   CO. 

Leading  lojic  Dealers. 

10^11-18  S.  Main  St.,  Salt  Ufa  City, Utah 
EVERYTHING  KNOWN  IN  MUSIC. 


Jin  Attractive  Book  £a$e 

can  be  had  as  a  whole  or  a  section  at  a  time 

The  GLOBE  WERNICKE 

is  so  constructed  that  each  section  dovetails 
perfectly  into  the  other,  yet  each  one  is  com- 
plete without  the  other.  The  prices  are  as 
reasonable  as  the  cases  are  handy.  Write  for 
• i ;.  catalogue  and  prices. 


H.  DINWOODEY  FURNITURE  COMPANY 


pt&mi^+'!m#.Kt*sW'm!im<>to«&w>a(aemaiai 


The  only  transcontinental  line  passing 
direotly  through  quaint  and  picturesque 
Salt  Lake  City.  A  stop-over  Is  allowed  at 
Salt  Lake  City,  beautiful  Glenwood,  Colo- 
rado Springs  or  Denver  on  all  classes  of 
tickets  on  application  to  the  train  con- 
ductor. 


I.  A.  BENTON, 
Gen.  Agt. 

We  sell  a 


Scenery  Unequaled 
in  the  World. 


*£     Piano     feg 

once  in  a  while 
and  we  keep 

at   Organs  %£ 

to  sell 

once  in  a  while 


— — i— ■■— 


THE  NEW  ROAD 
THE  BEST  LINE  TO 

Southern  (California 


Only  direct  line  Salt  Lake  to  Los  Angeles. 
Most  modern  palatial  trains,  equipped  with 
Standard  and  Tourist  Sleeping  Cars,  Din- 
ers and  Free  Reclining  Chair  Cars. 
All  trains  via  Salt  Lake  City  and   Ne- 
vada's Mineral  Belt. 
New  Route  open  to  Bull  Frog. 
Ask  nearest  Agent  about  California  Ex- 
cursions, or  write  to 

J.  H.  BURTNER.  D.  P.  A. 
S.P.L.A.&S.L.R.R.         Lalt  Lake  City,  Utah 


. .  Take  the . 


^*  (^*  t£* 


DAYNES-ROMNEY  MDSIC  CO. 

25-27  E.  First  South  St. 

SALT    LAKE    CITY 


For  North  Pacific  Coast  Points: 

PORTLAND 
SEATTLE 

SPOKANE 
TACOMA 

The  Shortest,  Quickest,  Saf- 
est. Elegant  Equipment. 
Double  Daily  Train  Service 
between  SALT  LAKE  and 
PORTLAND  


T.M.  SCHUMACHER      D.E.BUKLET      D.S.SPENCEB 

Traffic  Manager       G.P.4T.A.    „   A.G.P.&T.A. 

■     SALT  LAKE  CITY,         UTAH. 


